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SHERWOOD FOREST, 
WAGER BY BATTLE. 


aTale of Saxon Slavery in the Twelfth Century. | 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 





CHAP. XIX. 
The Sheriff. 


iff, wit watch, is at the door. 
The Sheriff, with a monstrous King Henry IV. 
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wo hours’ hard riding, considering that the 
ridérs were men armed in heavy mail, brought | 
the party into the narrow, ill-paved streets of | 
Kendal, at least two. earlier than the | 
time spevified by Sir Foulke d’Oilly, and it was 
not above ten o'clock of the. night when they 
pulled up before ‘a long, low, thatched cabin, 
above the door ‘of which, a bush and a bottle, | 
suspended from a pole, gave note that it was a 
house of entertainment. Flinging his rein to | 
one of halfa-dozen grooms and _horse-boys, | 
who were lounging about the gate, the knight; 
raised the latch, and entered a long, smoky | 
apartment, which seemed to occupy the whole 
sround floor of the building, affording room for | 
the accommodation of fifty or sixty guests, on ; 
occasion of feasts, fairs, or holydays. 

It wasar area of thirty or forty feet in length, 
by ten or twelve in width, with bare rongh-cast 
walls, and bare rafters overhead, blackened by 
the smoke which escaped from the ill-construct- 
ed chimneys at either end, and eddied over- 
headin a perennial canopy of sable. The floor, 
however, was strewed with fresh green rushes, 
oreen wreaths and branches were hung on the 
rough-cast walls, and a large earthen vase or 
two of water lilies and other showy wild flow- 
ers adorned the board, which was covered with 
clean white napery of domestic fabric. At 
the upper end of this long table, half a dozen 
or eight men were supping on a@ chine of hill- 
kid, with roasted moor fowl: and wild ducks, 
the landlord of the tavern being the bailiff of 
the town, and having his lord’s license to take 
all small game, save bustard, heron, woodcock, 
and partridge, for the benefit of his guest-table. 

On the entrance of Sir Foulke, these men 
rose to their feet ; and one, the best-armed and 
best-looking of the party, seeming to be a sec- 
ond esquire or equerry, asked him, in ‘a sub- 
dued voice— , 

“What fortune, Sir Foulke; have you got 
the villeyn?” 

“Safe enough, Fitz Hugh,” replied the 
knight; “but he is no mere brute, as you fel- 
lows told me, but a perilous, shrewd, intelli- 
gent, clear-headed Saxon. He. has been ad- 
vised, too, in this matter, by some one: well 
skilled in the law, and was, 1 think, expecting 
our coming. I should not marvel much, if de 
Taillebois have notice of us. We must be in 
the saddle again as soon as possible. But I 
must have a morsel ere we start; I have not 
tasted aught since high noon, and then it was 
but a beggarly oat cake and a flask of mead. 
What have you there? ” 

“Some right good treble ale, beausire; let 
me fill you a tankard, and play cup-bearer for 
once.” And suiting the action to the word, he 
filled out a mighty horn of the liquid amber, 
capped with its snowy foant, and handed it to 
the knight, adding—“ the supper is but frag- 
ments, but there is more at the fire now. I 
will go to the stables, and see the fresh horses 
saddled and eaparisoned; and as I pass the 
buttery and tap, I will stir the loitering knaves.” 

“Do so, Fitz Hugh,” replied the other ; 
“but hasten, Jesu Maria! hasten ! I reckon but 
half done until we are out of this beggarly 
hole and under way for merry Yorkshire. And 
hart you, Fitz Hugh, let them bring in the 
pnsoner. We must have him along with us; 
sud ten of the best men, lightly armed, and 
mounted on the pick of our stud. Ten more 
may tarry with the tired beasts we have just 
used, and bring them on with the baggage and 
sumpter horses to-morrow.” 

Then, as his officer left the hall to attend to 
his multifarious duties, he quaffed another huge 
fagon of the strong, heady ale; and, casting 
himself into a settle in the chimney corner, 
what between the warmth of the fire, grateful 
after his hard ride in the chilly night air, and 
the fumes of the heady tankard, he sunk into 
a doze, from which he only aroused himself, 
when, half an hour afterward, in came a dozen 
clumsy village servants, stamping and clatter- 
ing in their heavy clouted shoes, and loaded 
the table with smoking platters and huge joints, 
of which, however coarse the cookery, the odors 
Were anything but unsavory. 

To supper accordingly he now applied him- 
self, two or three of the men who had been with 
him at the seizure of Kenric crowding ‘into the 
room and taking the lower end of the table, 
where another great fire was blazing, and others 
coming in and out in succession, until all were 
satisfied, 

Tt is, however remarkable, as in character 
with the sensual, self-indulgent, and unre- 
Strained temperament of this most unworth 
and unknightly Norman, his race being, of all 
the northern tribes, that least addicted to glut- 
‘ony and drunkenness, and priding itself on 
moderation and decorum at the table, that, 
hotwithstanding his earnest desire to depart 
from his somewhat perilous situation, he yet 
Yielded to his appetites, and lingered over the 
board, though it offered nothing beyond coarse 
viands and strong ale, long after the horses 
Were announced to be in readiness. 

At length he rose, washed his hands, and 
calling his page to replace such portions of his 
“mor as he had laid aside, wag P ing to 
move in earnest, when thé Well-known of 
mail coats and the thick trampling of a nuwer. 
ous squadron coming up the village street gave 
notice that he way surprised. 

. The next moment, @ man-at-arms rushed 
‘nto the room, with dismay in his face. 
uy Lances, my Lord of d’Oilly,” he cried ; 
oa and a broad banner! ‘There are fall 

Y of them coming up the street from the 
northward, and some of the ms who. were 


On the outlook.report pears 

We are surrounded.” wens mgrpen? 

a Call in the men hither from the stables, 
ens let them cut short their lances to six feet, 

and bring their maces and battle-axes ; we can 


make a stout stand 
terms at the Wome” here, and command good 
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Again the voice was heard without, “ride to. 
iho bnage, Huon, at the town-end, and call me, 
Aradas. . 

There was a oe ie So as the 
op of a horse was - coming up to the 
the orders weré given to dismount, link 


i 


bridles, and cl to the-doors; and at the 
next instant, Sir 70 ered, stooping his tall 
crest to pass the low-browed door wed 


ets. 

The first words the knight uttered, as he 
raised his avantaille and 
were, “St. Agatha,“how hot it is, and what a 
reek of peat smoke and ale! Open those win-. 
dows, some of yon, to the street, and let us. 
have a breath of Heaven's fresh air. The Lord, 
he knows we need it.” 

In @ moment, the thick wooden shutters and. 
lattices, Which had been closed by those withir 
onthe ek Sete of his 1 re ta 
‘the stalwart orms and resolute faces of the 
men-at-arms of de Taillebois, in such numbers 
as to render treachery impossible, if it had been 
intended. 

Then, for the first time, did Sir Yvo turn his 
eyes toward the intruder, who stood at the 
farther end of the hall, irresolute how to act, 
with his men clustered in a sullen group be- 
hind him, and the prisoner Kenric held firmly 
by the shoulders by two stout troopers. 

“Hal Sir Foulke d’Oilly,” he said, with a 
slight inclination of his head. “To what do I 
owe the honor of receiving that noble baron in 
my poor manor of Kendal; and wherefore, if 
he come in courtesy and peace, do I not meet 
him rather in my own castle of Hawkshead, 
where I might show him fitting courtesy, than 
in this smoky den, fitter for Saxon churls than 
Norman nobles?” 

“ To be brief, my Lord,” replied d’Oilly, with 
a voice half conciliatory, half defiant, “1 came 
neither in enmity, nor yet in courtesy, but to 
reclaim and seize my ingitive villeyn yonder, 
Eadwulf the Red, who hath not only killed 
deer in my chase of Fenton in the Forest, but 
hath murdered my bailiff of Waltheofstow, and 
now hath fled from me, against my will; and I 
find him here, hidden in an out corner of this 
your manor of Kentmere, in Kendal.” 

“ There is some error here, Sir Foulke,” said 
de Taillebois, firmly. “That man, whom Isee 
some one hath brutally misused, of which more 
anon, is not called Eadwulf at all, but Kenric. 
Nor is he your serf, fair sir, nor any man’s 
serf at all, or villeyn, but a free Englishman as 
any who stands on this floor. I myself pur- 
chased and manumitted him, in this July last 
ast, for that he saved the life of my child, the 
ady Guendolen, at risk of his own. Of this I 
pledge my honor, as belted knight and Nor- 
man noble.” 

“T know the fellow very well, Sir Yvo,” an- 
swered the other, doggedly. “Four or five of 
my men here can swear to the knave; and we 
have proof positive that he is the man who 
shot a deer about ‘daybreak, and murdered my 
bailiff, on the thirteenth day of September last, 
in my forest between the meres of Thurgsland 
and Bolterstone, in Sherwood.” 

“The thirteenth day of last September?” 
said de Taillebois, thoughtfully. “Ha! Aradas, 
Fitz Adhelm, was’t not on that day we ran the 
big mouse-colored hart royal, with the black 
talbots, from high Yewdale, past Grisdale pike, 
to the skirts of Skiddaw ?” 

“ Surely it was, Sir Yvo,” answered both the 
gentlemen in a breath. 

“There is some error here, Sir Foulke,” 
repeated the Sheriff, “ but the law will decide 
it. And now, speaking of the iaw, Sir Baron, 
may I crave, by what right, or form of law, you 
have laid hands on this man, within the juris- 
diction of my manor, and under the shadow of 
night. I say, by what warrant have you done 
this?” 

“By the same: right, and form, and warrant, 
by which, wherever I find.my stolen goods, 
there I seize them! By the best law of right; 
that is, the law of might.” 

“The law of might has failed you, for this 
time, Sir Foulke.” 

“That is to say, you being stronger, at this 
present time, than I, will not allow me to carry 
off my villeyn, whom I have justly seized.” 

“Whom you have most unjustly, most illegal- 
ly, seized, Sir Foulke. You 8 as well as I, 
or ought to know, that if you proceed by seizure, 
it must be upon oath; and none-can seize with- 
in this shire, but I, the sheriff of it. Or if you 
proceed by writ de nativo habendo, no one can 
serve that writ, within this shire, but I, the 
sheriff of it. What! when a man cannot seize 
and sell an ox or an ass, that is claimed by 
another, without due process of law, shall he 
seize and take, that which is the dearest thing 
any man hath, even as dear as the breath of 
his nostrils, his right to himself, his liberty, 
without any form at all? No, Sir Foulke, no! 
Our English law presumes every man free, till 
he be proved a slave; and no man, who claims 
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my Lord the King himself in counsel, except 
upon the verdict of an English jury. But do I 
understand aright? Does this man Eadwulf, or 
Kenric, claim to be free, or confess himself to 
be a villeyn?” 

“T claim to be a freeman, Sir Yvo; and I 
demand liberty to prove it,” cried Kenric. “I 
warned Sir Foulke d’Qilly, when he seized me 
in my cottage by Kentmere, as I can prove by 
the boy Gilbert, that I am a freeman, and that, 
were | a villeyn and a fugitive, to make:a true 
seizure, it must be made of the sheriff.” , 

“Hal thou didst—didst thou! Thou art 
learned in the law, it seems.” 

“Tt behooves an Englishman, beausire, to 
know the law tr ie to guard his liberty, see- 
ing that it is the dearest thing he hath, under 
Heayen. But I am not learned; only I had 
good advice.” 

“So it seems. And you deny to be a villeyn, 
ond claim to prove your liberty?” 

“Before God, I do, and your worship.” 

“Summon my bailiff, Aradas; he is a justice 
of peace for the county, and will tell us what is 
needed. I will give you this benefit, Sir Foulke, 
though you are in no wise entitled to it. Be- 
cause it is on my own ground, and on the per- 
son of my own man, you have made this seizure. 
I will allow it to stand good, as if made legally, 
in due form. Had it been made elsewhere, 


within the county, I would have held it n 
and you committed for false impri —e 
breach of the King’s peace. 


say I avenge n private 2 
my office. No, il ot there?” 
So please you, Sir Yvo, I have been here 
am, 
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gazed about him, |. 


freedom, can be deprived of freedom, no, not by | 
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ill, to prosecute thereof, against the aforesaid 
“ Witness: Wrurtam Fred ApHELM. 
Heeo tz Norman. -° 

“This tenth day of October, in the year of 

ay 1184, Kendal, county of Westmore- 


? Well, there is a bail-bond needed, is there 
“Tt is here, sir, William Fitz Adhelm, 


knight, and Aradas.de Ratcliffe, esquire, both 
of the county of Westmoreland, are herein 


not, bailiff? ” 


‘bound, jointly and severally, in the sum of two 


marks, that Kenric, as aforesaid, shall 

—_ at the Lancaster assizes next ensuing, 
show cause why he is a freeman, and not 

& vi as claimed, of Sir Foulke dOilly, as 
This is aceording to the law of 

England, and Kenric may go his way until the 
time of the assize, none hindering him in his 
lawful business.” 
¥ . ” 

















vassals, that théy release the man Kenric forth- 
with, nor force me to rescue him by the strong 
hand.” 


D’Oilly, who, during all these proceedings, 
which, however unwilling, he was compelled to 
listen to without resistance, had sat on the 
settle in the chimney corner, in a lounging at- 
titude, gazing into the ashes of the wood fire, 
and affecting to hear nothing that was passing, 
rose to his feet sullenly, shook himself, till ever 
link of his mail clashed and rang, and uttered, 
in a tone more like the short roar of a disap- 
pointed lion than the voice of a man, the one 
a “lachez!” Then turning to Sir Yvo, he 
said, 

“And now, sir, I suppose that I, too, like 
this Saxon cur, about whom there has been so 
much pother, may go about my lawful business, 
none hindering me.” 

“‘So much so, Sir Foulke, that if you will do 
me the favor to order your horses, I will mount, 
on the instant, and escort you to the boundary 
of the shire. You, Kenric, tarry here with 
my harbinger, and get yourself into more fit- 
ting guise to return to the castle. Now, mas- 
ter bailiff, in quality of host; can you not find 
a flask of something choicer than your ale and 
metheglin? Ha! wine of Anjou! This will 
wash the cobwebs of the law out of my gullet, 
rarely. Iwas nigh choked with them, by St. 
Agatha! Sir Foulke, I hear your horses stamp- 
ing at the door. Will it please you, mount? 
It draws nigh to morning.” 

“T will mount,” he replied, fiercely, “ when I 
am ready; and so give you short thanks for 
scanty courtesy.” 

“The less we say, I think, about courtesy, 
Sir Foulke d’Oilly, the better,” said Sir Yvo, 
sternly ; “for courtesy is not, nor ever can be, 
between us two, until I am certified how my 
dear friend and comrade in arms, Sir Philip 
de Morville, came by his death in Sherwood 
Forest.” 

The baron glared at him fiercely under the 
rim of his raised avantaille ; then dashed the 
vizor down over his scowling features, that none 
might read their fell expression; clenched his 
gauntleted hand, and dashed it against the 
shield which hung about his neck, in impotent 
fury. But he spoke no word more, till they 
parted, without salutation or defiance, on a 
bare moor, where the three shires of York, 
Lancaster, and Westmoreland, meet, at the 
county stone, under the looming mountain 
masses of Wharnside. 
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IS THERE DANGER NIGH ? 


A PROTESTANT BALLAD OF THE DAYS OF 
THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


No. 1. 
Warder, stand and tell us why, 
From the-Nore to Portland Bill, 
From the Lizard to Cantire, 
Blazes every seaward hill, 
Every cape is red with fire; 
Why the beacons fiercely burning 
Toss the lurid light so high, 
Midnight into mid-day turning, 
Crimsoning the summer sky ? 
Is there danger nigh? 


Warder, stand and tell us why, 
In the minster-turrets swinging, 
In the watch-towers’ giddy height, 
Such a peal the bells are ringing 
Back and forward all the night? 
Why so fast the Flat-caps rally, 
To the cry of “ Bills and Bows!” 
Why, through causeway, court and alley, 
Thick the crowd and thicker flows ? 
Is there danger nigh? 


Warder, stand and tell us why, 
All to Templebar from Shene, 
All from Chertsey to Whitehall, 
To the Tower from Eridge green, 
From St. Albans to the Mall, 
Come the couriers clattering in, 
Go the squadrons clashing out, 
Cannons roll with such a din, 
Trainbands march with such a shout? 
Is there danger nigh ? 
. 


Warder, stand and tell us why 
Such a terror fills the night, 
Why so pale the women’s faces, 
Why such hurryings and fright 
In the old familiar places ; 
Why the brows so darkly bended, 
Of each husband, son, and sire ; 
Why old casques so sternly mended, 
Old swords ground, by the midnight fire ? 
Is there danger nigh? 


Warder, stand and tell us why 

Ancient cities, market towns, 

Castle gates and cottage doors, 
Fields and forests, dales and.downs, 

Lonely fells and misty moors, 
Southron, midland, northern shires, 

Pour their thousands forth in arms— 
Nobles, gentles, burghers, ’squires, 


Mastering fast to the loud alarms? 
fe thert dauger nigh ¢ 


Warder, stant and tell us why 
March the yeomen, stoutly striding, 
In their jerkins blue and red, 
With that stately woman riding, 
All in armor, at their head, 
England’s king, whate’er betide her, 
With her lions on the wind, 
And her English peers beside her, © 
English archery behind? 
Is there danger nigh? 


Englishmen, hold fast the spear— 
From the shores of Cadiz Bay, 
From Arcasson’s stormy bight, 
From the billows of Biscay, 
From Corunna’s castled height, 
From the wild Cantabrian mountains, 
From Alhambra’s Moorish bowers, 
From the Guadalguivir’s fountains, 
» From:San Iidefonzo’s towers, 
There is danger near! 


_....~ JEnglishmen, hold fast the spear— 
From the crucifix and cope, 
_From the minions of the Pope, 
"From the fagot and the rack, 
From Loyola’s bigot zeal,’ , 
mi From the old Castilian bands, 
_-+ From the psincely Parma’s stee!, 


eet SRS ‘There is danger near! ‘ 
|» ‘Englishimen, hold fast the spear— 
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To the honor of our wives, 
From the faith that never falters, 
There is danger near! 


Englishmen, hold fast the spear— 
Hold it now with might and mein,’ 
Hold it now or never more! 
Lo! the battle-drums of Spaiti 
Roll along our English shore ! 
In each drum-beatis perdition, 
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There is danger near! 
Englishmen, hold fast the spear— 
Ye remember Bloody Mary, 
Ye her savage spouse have seen, 
With his whiskerandos hairy. 
And his sandalled monks between; 
With his Smithfield Bishop-burnings, 
And his Jesuits from Spain, 
Will ye have his fagot-turnings ? 
Will ye have his Pope again ? 
There is danger near! 


Englishmen, hold fast the spear— 
Ye have nothing now to save you, 
Bat your own hearts and your hands, 
And the hardihood God gave you, 
And the temper of your brands. 
On, then, Englishmen, for England! 
On, then, England, for her Grace! 
None shall ever rule in England, 
But our ancient English race. 
There is danger near! 


Englishmen, hold fast the spear, 
And if slaves your sons must be, 
Let it be to an English king, 
They shall bend the servile knee; 
Not to a gilded, wooden thing. 
If your necks you must render up, 
~ Let it be to an English rope, 
Not to the yoke of cross and cup, 
Or the nod of a Roman Pope! 
There is danger near! 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
By the mothers that us bare! 
By the sires, we've not forgotten! 
By the wives, our beds who share! 
By the children, we've begotten! 
By the hills, which saw our birth! 
Vales, in which we hope to lie! 
By our chainless English earth! 
By our liberal English sky! 
We will do or die! 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
By the torch in Oxford lighted, 
On the day when Ridley burned, 
Ne’er in England to be slighted, 
Or to heathen darkness turned ! 
By the souls of those who perished, 
Fearless, at the fiery stake! 
By the tortures, which they cherished, 
For their Lord and Saviour’s sake! 
We will do or die! 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
Where our royal queen is leading 
With her lious in the Van, 
There will one and all be bleeding, 
One and every Englishman. 
Euglish, ever, shall the land, 
English shall the ocean, be. 
Be it on the rocky strand, 
+ Be it on the rolling sea, 
We will do or die. 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
Never son of savage Spain, 
Never bloody Romish beast, 
Shall be English king again, 
Shall again be English priest. 
Better Mahound’s crescent wear, 
Than the cross of Rome adore. 
Better serve the Russian bear, 
Than the Babylonian whore. 
We will do or die. 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
Nothing that the Pope can make, 
Nothing that Don Philip can, 
Shall an Englishwoman shake! 
How, then, shake an Englishman? 
Léi them come! we do defy them, 
Though their boastings be so brave. 
But, whatever we deny them, 
We will give an English grave. 
We will do or die. 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
We've a Raleigh’s glorious daring ; 
We've a Percy’s spur of flame ; 
We've a Blount’s chivalric bearing; 
We've an Oxford’s noble name ; 
We've a Hawkins and a Howard ; 
We've a Frobisher and Drake ; 
And who should be the coward, 
Such commanders to forsake ? 
We will do or die. 


Warder, thus we make reply— 
With a Howard for Recaldo, 
With a Hawkins for Tomnar, 
With a Drake for Prince Ubaldo, 
With a Blount for the Count Alvar, 
I trow, that we can meet them, 
In the Straits, as on the Main! 
I trow, as we have beat them, 
We can beat them yet again. 
We will do or die. 


Warder, pass. Our say is said! 
Nought of earth can now avail us! 
You have heard our last reply! 
If our country’s fortunes fail us, 
It is only left to die! 
If Don Philip’s minions dare, 
Dare, to try the battle plain,’ 
We will leave it, you may swear, 
We will leave it, or remain, 
Conquerors, or dead. 


* 





THE INDIANA FREE DEMOCRAT. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have no desire, certainly, to connect the 
Era with any personal controversy between 
the late editor of the Free Democrat and my- 
self; but Iam sure you will permit me, as a 
matter of simple justice, to say a word or two 
as to the extracts from the State Journal, copied 
into your paper of last week. 

It is true that I was among the very earliest 
friends of the Anti-Nebraska movement in this 
State, and that, in common with Mr. Vaile and 
the Free Democracy generally, in our State 
Convention of the 25th of last May, I favored 
a “co-operation of all parties” upon the new 
issue ; but at that same Convention the idea of 
a “union” or “fusion” of parties, upon that 
narrow ground, was expressly voted down, and, 
I bay unanimously. resolution was 
passed, endorsing the Pittsburgh rm; and 
on all hands the understanding was, that our 
organization was to be maintained, together 
with our cinciphee, in all their ) and 
breadth. Had . Vaile, or any other Free 
ocrat, at that time 
ment of our ind t position, and the fu- 
sion of 
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‘atlertenda On arnieds eri. tit in the Journal, and get his 
‘ - There is danger near’ [east San or anywhere aise But ihe 
Sian, Hold gt the spoas— ; of said transfer it was not known, nor | 
To our kingdom and ot queen, — { ee rere meet oe ag om aes 
"To our soil ‘ind to our #ed, gage to that time been denied. 
To our country’s graveyards green, | in True Democrat, and in the last number 
To our right to worship God, | | @f his paper but one he called on his sub- 
To our liberties andlives, =~ | | seribers to renew forthe year 1855, with a 
To our churches and our altars, | |promise to enlarge the Free Democrat six col- 


know, which are notorious here, and cannot 
denied. Under such circumstances, his re- 

ewals were obtained, whilst the Journal does 

not.even make a public profession of Anti-Sla- 

rery faith, beyond the repeal of the Nebraska 

apd and did not at the time. 

Very res y; Gro. W. Juitan. 


mans for the new year. These are facts which 





_ ‘THE INTENTIONS OF THE FREE STATES. 


SPEECH OF HENRY WILSON, OF MASS, 
}.. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ON THE 
Bill to Protect Officers of the United States. 
DELIVERED Fasevany 23, 1855. 





Mr. Presipent: I have no desire to mingle in 
this excited and angry debate, which has so un- 
expectedly sprung up; but the tone and temper 
of the remarks which the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Jonzs] has seen fit to indulge in towars 
my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. GituetTTr,] and 
the extraordinary language he has applied to 
Senators from my section of the Union, should 
not be permitted to pass unnoticed. Sir, the 
Senator from Tennéssee, with bitterness of man- 
ner, has denounced the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, and other Senators who oppose this measure, 
as a “little band of traitors,’ men who are 
“treacherous” to their country. This is extraor- 
dinary language, Mr. President, to apply to hon- 
orable Senators upon this floor, for acting in ac- 
cordance with their convictions of public duty. 
That Senator may, if he chooses, class me with 
“the little band of traitors,” for I assure him, the 
Senate, and the country, that I shall not shrink, 
in this hour of their weakness, from standing side 
by side with men who, amid obloquy, sneers, and 
reproaches, have faithfully and fearlessly vindi- 
cated the sentiments of the freemen whose repre- 
sentatives they are. Sir, the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee would do well to remember that 
the Senators to whom he has applied such lan- 
guage represent on this floor the opinions of at 
least one million of the intelligent voters of the 
Republic, and that they are sustained by the ac- 
tion of fifteen sovereign States. Cheered by the 
approving voice of the people and by the con- 
sciousness of growing power, the Senators he has 
tauntingly denounced will not be deterred by 
epithets, no matter how profusely he may apply 
them, from the vindicatiou of their cherished 
convictions. I intend to tell you, gentlemen of 
the South, where we of the North stand upon 
this exciting and disturbing question of Slavery, 
and what we purpose to do. I intend to deal 
frankly with you in regard to this question, in 
which you and your people are so deeply interest- 
ed. 

Sir, [have not an unkind word to utter towards 
my friends from the South. God knows I have 
not an unkind feeling in my heart towards ‘them, 
or those whom they represent. I trust that I have 
a heart large enough to embrace in its affections 
the whole country, and every man that breathes 
the air or treads the soil of the Republic, be that 
man black or white. I have no war to make, and 
those whom I represent have no war to make, 
upon Senators from the South or the people of 
the South. To me, sir, the proudest master and 
the lowliest bondman are alike brethren and fel- 
iow-countrymen. 

Sir, I believe, and the people of Massachusetts 
believe, that Slavery is a violation of the holy 
commands to love our neighbor, and to do unto 
others as we would that others should do unto us. 
I tell you, frankly, that we of Massachusetts are 
unalterably opposed to African Slavery in Amer- 
ica, and we are in favor of all practicable efforts 
for its entire abolition. But we do not propose to 
interfere with Slavery in the States. We believe 
that Slavery in the States is a local institution— 
that we are not responsible for its existence, and 
that we have no legal authority to interfere with 
it in any way whatever. I am content to leave 
Slavery to the people of the States where it exists. 
I recognise the Democratic doctrine of State 
Rights, in its application to Slavery as well as to 
other local affairs; and while I have a seat in this 
Chamber, I shall resist all attempts to encroach 
upon the reserved rjghts of the sovereign States 
of the Union. I will stand side by side with my 
Democratic friends, in vindication of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799, 
which they endorsed at Baltimore in 1852. 

I will tell you, Mr. President, just what our 
position is in Massachusetts. We stand upon the 
impregnable basis of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. We do not propose to encroach upon 
the rights of our Southern brethren, but we claim 
that, under the express authority of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, we have ample power 
to abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
We of Massachusetts, and of the free States, are 
responsible for the existence of human Slavery 
| here in the National Capital. Slavery exists here 
by the authority, or rather by the permission, of 
Congress; and the people of New England, of the 
central States, and of the West, are as responsi- 
ble for its existence as are the sons of Maryland 
and Virginia whose ancestors planted it here. 

Mr. friend from Connecticut [Mr. Ginterre] 
referred to the shocking and brutal sight of a 
woman led by a man on horseback along the 
streets near the Capitol, with a rope fastened 
around her body. The Senator from Tennessee 

Mr. Jones] poured out upon the Senator from 

onnecticut his indignation for calling the atten- 
tion of the country and the world to that degra- 
ding spectacle, witnessed by the wife of a New 
England Senator, and several other ladies. Sir, 
that spectacle was witnessed in North Capitol 
street only a few days ago, while the Representa- 
tives of the free States, who have majorities in 
both Houses of Congress, were in session. The 
laws under which that woman was dragged 
through the streets of the Capital of the Repub- 
lic, may be repealed by Congress. The people of 
the free States know that they are responsible 
for the existence of laws under which this degra- 
ding act was perpetrated. Sir, do you think the 
men who read God’s holy word will silence the 
voice of conscience, and the holiest.and noblest 
impulses of their hearts, and tamely permit this 
national ground to be dishonored by such scenes? 
Sir, we of the free States feel that we have a 
clear, undoubted, constitutional right, to abolish 
Slavery here, and we mean to do it. Yes, sir, we 
intend to do it, by securing a majority in this 
Senate and in the House of Representatives, and 
voting you gentlemen of the South down. We 
propose to do it in no spirit of unkindness, and we 
do not believe that you wil dissolve the Union 
if we repeal the laws, under color of which, 
women may be dragged along the streets of the 
National Capital. 

Then, sir, we believe that over the Territories 
of the United States we have absolute power and 
jurisdiction. I wish to read to you from a sound 
Democratic authority on this point, and you know 
in my State the tendency is towards Democracy. 
I hold in my hand resolution’ written by the chair- 
man of the national Democratic committee of the 
United States, the Hon. Benjamin F. Hallett, a 
gentleman of talents and national reputation, or 
he would not have been placed in a position so 
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the national committee, and | imposes a fine upon the white man that gives em- 

lr by six hundred Massachusetts Democrats | ployment to the free black ‘man. Iam not sur- 
shouts ofapplause: at the degradation of the colored people of 

“ Resolved, That by common law and common who are compelled to live under such 
‘ sense, ag well as by the decision of the S inhuman Jaws, and oppressed by the public senti- 
‘Mourt of the United States, (in Prigg os. Penn- } ment that enacts pe pororai pH I thank God, 
‘ sylvania, 16 Peters,) ‘the state of is a| sir, Massachusetts is not dishonored by such 
‘mere mu tegulation, founded upon and| laws! In Massachusetts, we have about seven 
‘limited to the verge of the territorial law,’ that | thousand colored . They have the same 
‘ is, the limits of the State creating it. rights that we have ; they go to our free schools, 
“ Resolved, therefore, That, as Slavery does not} they enter into all the business and professional 
‘exist by any municipal law in the new Territo- | relations of life, they vote in our elections, and 
‘ ries, an has no power to institute it, } in intelligence and c are sc: inferior 
‘ the ws of any State authorizing Slavery | to the citizens of this proud and pee: race 
‘ can never be transported there, nor can Slavery | whose superiority we have heard so*vauntingly 
‘ exist there but + local law of the Territories, | proclaimed to-night yd Senators from Tennes- 
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‘sanctioned by Congress, or the legislattve act | see [Mr. Jonzs] and Indiana [Mr. Perrir. 
‘ of @ State in its sovereign D. Now, sir, I assure Senators from the South, 
Now, sir, we, in Massachusetts, agree with these | that we of the free States mean to change our 


resolutions. We believe we have the power to| policy. I tell you, frankly, just how we feel and 
abolish Slavery in all the Territories of the Union ; | just what we propose to do.” We mean to with- 


its abolition wherever we are morally or legally | with you. And we intend to send men into these 
responsible for its existence. Halls who will truly represent us, and deal justly 
We of Massachusetts believe the Fugitive Slave | with you. We mean, sir, to place in the councils 
Act of 1850 an inhuman and unconstitutional | of the nation men who, in the words of Jefferson, 
enactment, and we are in favor of its immediate | “have sworn on the altar of God eterhal hostil- 
and unconditional repeal. The extradition of ity to every kind of oppression of the mind and 
fugitives from labor should be left to the States, | body of man.” Yes, sir, we mean to place in the 
where we believe the Constitution leaves it. I} national councils men who cannot be seduced by 
assure Senators from the South that we do not | the blandishments, of deterred by the threats of 
propose to interfere in any way whatever with | power, men who. will fearlessly maintain our 
Slavery in the States; but we are in favor of principles. I assure Senators from the South, 
abolishing it wherever it exists under the juris- | that the people of the North entertain for them 
diction of Congress—to banish the question from and their people no feelings of hostility ; but they 
the Halls of national legislation. . will no longer consent to be misrepresented by 
I believe, conscientiously, that if Slavery should their own representatives, nor proscribed for their 
be abolished by the National Government in the | fidelity to freedom. This determination of the 
District of Columbia and in the Territories, the | people of the North has manifested itself during 
Fugitive Slave Act repealed, the Federal Gov- | the past few months, in acts not to be misread by 
ernment relieved from all connection with, or re- | the country. The stern rebuke administered to 
sponsibility for, the existence of Slavery, these | faithless Northern representatives, and the annihi- 
angry debates banished from the Halls of Con- | lation of old and powerful political organizations, 
gress, and Slavery left to the people of the States, | Should teach Senators that the days of waning 
that the men of the South who are opposed to'| power are upon them. This action of the people 
the existence of that institution would get rid of | teaches the lesson, which I hope will be heeded, 
it in their own States at no distant day. I be- | that political combinations can no longer be suc- 
lieve that if Slavery is ever peacefully abolished | cessfully made to suppress the sentiments of the 
in this country—and I certainly believe it will | people. 4 

be—it must be abolished in this way. Mr. BENJAMIN. I should be exceedingly un- 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovatAs] pro- } Willing to disturb the course of the Senator's ar- 
nounces all the Abolitionists disunionists. If he | gument, or interrupt his speech ; but, as he is 
means to include men who think as I think, and | giving us what certainly is very interesting to the 
act as I act, I beg leave to say to that Senator | country, an ‘exposition of those views which he 
that he mistakes us altogether. entertains, and of which he is the exponent on 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I have a letter in my posses- this floor, would the honorable Senator be kind 
sion, written from Boston, indulging in the most— | C0ugh to state—that we may understand fully 
I will not say fulsome—terms, of the Senator | bis views and. those of his party—whether, in 
from Massachusetts, just elected, in which the conformity with the principles of that party, if a 
chief merit urged is, that upon the question of | Territorial organization were now superseded by 


the dissolution of the Union that Senato iq | # State Constitution in any of the Territories of 
prove himself a man. Tigi feasts this Union, and, by that Constitution, the people 


. A of the State should adopt Slavery as one of their 
Me, ee: . i bare 9 eay is, that . domestic institutions, it would be consistent with 
never uttered a word in my life to warrant such | 1i, principles to admit that State into the Union 
an assertion. Sir, I make no pretensions to any 


. a “ with that Constitution ? 
peculiar devotion to the Union over other men; Mr. WILSON. I will answer the Senator 
but, if I know myself, I would sacrifice all of life frankly. I oti d shere ready to answer any ques- 
a a bent, Fee ket hel tions put by the Senator from Louisiana, or any 
dreamed of a glorious destiny for my country. I ther Hebenee, "She parts wie waind 5 act bso 


<a . .. | new organization. It has, so far as I know, in 
have wished to see the flag of the Union wave in Massachusetts, and in all the other States, never 
peaceful triumph over the North American con- 


‘ expressed any opinions or assumed any position 
tinent, over a Confederacy of free Common- on the question of Slavery. I cannot, therefore, 
wealths. I have so much faith in Democratic speak for it. The wenihers of that party in my 
dens, so much confidence in the penple, that I own State, in their individual capacity, would be 
have no fears from the annexation of territory | gecidedly opposed to the admission of slave 
and the extension of the boundaries of the Re- States into the Union 

public. . Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall trouble the gentle- 
The Senator from Mlinois [Mr. DovaLas] has man With one more question, if he will permit 
en here to-night to denounce all of us} 6° | will ask that Senator if, frankly and con- 
of the North, whom he is pleased to call Aboli- scientiously, he believes that, in the event of the 
tonists as Giunionist Nowaair in my jndg- | sapeal of the Fugitive Slave law, the State snd 

] y more devo- ' 5 * 

ted to the Union than the State I have the honor People Of Matsashansth woudl adopt Sbyetre 


: Pon , measures by which fugitive slaves from the 
in part to represent. I believe that in my State i 
the opinion in favor of the Union approaches South would be captured and returned to their 


nae 4 : ? 
unanimity. We respond, with all our hearts, to ee : : : sys 
the words of Daniel Webster, uttered on this Ss Mr ‘ binge tn a peners ~~ ggg omnes 
floor more than twenty years ago: “ Liberty and 2 Beg Phy agree Bag at ama Tv 
Union, now and forever, one end tmacparable!” Bat wealth of Massachusetts will fulfil her constitu- 
ee tanan Litadc oni tedan. Sho hia ‘Anti-Sla. | U0BAl obligations ; but she will do it in her own 
very men of Massachusttis will not be frighten- bin Gr Parnes 30s Minced pinata Esse) 


; F Age get ithin her jurisdiction, 
ed from their advocacy of impartial liberty by ens Gee - thi 
threats, made here or elsewhere, to dissolve the Mr, BENJAMW. ‘I fear the Senator may think 


: that these interrogatories are unfair encroach- 
Union. These menaces have no terrors for us. 8 


We know that the people will stand by the Union, yrs eh “* Rag st ata 
even if Slavery should be abolished. Mr. WILSON. Not at all, sir; I am ready to 
But the Senator from Illinois tortures our ex- 


answer. e 
pressions of confidence in the stability of the} Mr. BENJAMIN. I should like to understand 


Union into designs on our part to plot for its | if, under his own convictions, under the princi- 
disolution. Sir, the Senator has asserted what ples entertained by those whom he represents, or 
he cannot believe. That Senator understands by the population of the State of Massachusetts, 
the sentiments of the people of the Northern | he really believes that, in the event of the repeal 
States quite too well to mean anything like that. | of the Fugitive Slave Law, a fugitive slave would 
The State of Ohio gave seventy thousand majori- | pe captured and restored to his Southern owner, 
ty, at the last election, against his Nebraska bill. | ynder any circumstances ? 

Does the Senator believe the intelligent people of Mr. WILSON. I certainly cannot say what 
Ohio, who gave that majority of seventy thou- | Massachusetts would do, under any circumstan- 
sand—or eighty-four thousand, as the Senator at | ces that may happen. But I will say that, in my 
my side [Mr. wy reminds me—are enemies | judgment, she would fulfil the obligations which 
of this Union? He knows they would,shed their } the Constitution imposes upon her. 

blood this day quite as freely as he jhimself, or 
any other Senator, to perpetuate the Union. The 
great State of New York gave an almost un- 
counted majority in opposition to the Nebraska 


bill. Does the Senator believe that the intelli- | of the People of Massachusetts to the obligations 
a A OL Po el oem 
ni . 
the Senate gave more than one hundred thou-}| Mr. RUSK. Will the honorable Senator allow 
sand majority against the Nebraska bill at the me to interrupt him a moment? As he is ex- 
last election. I do not know one disunionist } plaining the opinions of a new party, which will 
among them all. Hundreds of the men the Sen- Be imperti tor good or evil, I ir to ask him 
ator pronounces hostile to the Union, have peril- | 9 few questions. First, does that party regard 
mn their = and shed their blood in defence of | the States and their citizens as equal in rights 

e counuy. der the Constitution ? 

Allusions have been made to the recent elec- or. WILSON. So far as I know the sentiments 
tions. The Senator from Illinois has been pleas- { of the members of that party, they regard the 
ed to say here, that, in his opinion, Know Noth- | sovereign States of this Union as equals under 
ingism has swept the Northern States, and not | the Constitution. This is the true American doc- 
opposition to the Nebraska bill. It is not my | trine; and I certainly think they will go for the 
purpose to underrate the as and influence of | equality of the citizens of all the States. 
the organization to which he refers. I will say Mr. RUSK. I desire to ask him another * 

; ; ques 
Retage ay ag B peste Se oe ee tion, although I assure him I am reluctant to in- 
erai the Preidintia Gun Wali. it wes ar Oo terrupt him. Does that party recognise the right 
gunn to. toaedl “anasto os Sadination a Ban in | 2 Congress to exclude, either directly or indi- 
that, my native State, a few days preceding the 
election. I know something of the sentiments 
and wishes of the people, and I say that the sup- . 
porters of the Administration did not dare in}. Mr. WILSON. So far as the party with which 
New Hampshire to defend the Nebraska bill. | | #¢t in Massachusetts is concerned, it has never 
They denied it to be an issue in the canvass, and pwoortery, | Lester hy. fas this ring et but I will 
by so doing they saved themselves from utter de- | 5#Y that I do not know a man in the ranks of 
feat, but they were not able to secure the Legis- | that party who does not believe that the Congress 
lature of the State, so as to elect their Senators. | Of the United States alone has the power to legis- 
The State of Connecticut voted early in April. I | /#te for those Territories, and that cst Doone 
do not believe there was then a single man, in to carry a slave there and keep him bey 
either of these States, whom you might designate | ondage without the permission of Congress. In 
as a Know Nothing. So far as my own State is | ™Y opinion, Congress has no right to establish 
concerned, although the Know Nothing party, as Slavery in the Tertitories, or to allow the People 
he calls it—the American party—have taken no | ger lg AGS 
position on the subject of Slavery at all, yet the} Mr-RUSK. My question isanswered. 
sentiment of that State approaches unanimity ;}. Mr. WILSON. I have spoken, Mr. President, 
and I do not know of a Nebraska man in in no spirit of unkindness towards our fellow- 
Legislature, and I am sure there is not a Nebras- | “itizens of the South, of the sentiments, feelings, 
ka man in the delegation-of the House, and on | 284 purposes of the people of the North. I do 
the floor. of the Senate we are a unit upon that | 2° refer to the action of political parties. I refer 
measure. [A Voice. “No doubt about that.”] | ‘© the people, without distinction of party. Party 
As to the organization of the American party, in | Combinations are not strong enough to repress 
some sections’ it hag. had influence in favor of | the utterance or to control the action of the peo- 
Freedom, in other sections it has been hostile to | Ple, aroused at last to the vindication of their 
Freedom. ‘ rights. If politicians, here or elsewhere, believe 
‘The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. That is a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes, if they would only do it; 
I do not believe they would. Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON. I have confidence in the fidelity 


of person and property in any of the Territories 
of the United States ? 


they can make any political combinations that 

shall ignore the issues forced upon the people of 

the free States, I tell them frankly that they will 

ignominioysly fail. The people of the North are 
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property. Now, I ask whether there is a Senator 
witain the sound of my voice who believes that 
if you were to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law to- 
morrow, the Legislature of a single one of the 
New England States would pass any enactment 
which would enable him to recapture his prop- 
erty; who does not know, that if this subject were 
pretermitted to the State Legislatures, it would 
operate as a total denial of the right of slave- 
holders to go within some States and recapture 
their property? Does he suppose this Union can 
be maintained, when you proscribe a Certain sec- 
tion of the Union, and deprive these people of 
the right to recapture their property? I do not 
intend to go into this discussion, certainly not at 
this early hour of the evening; but if the debate 
shall be prolonged until daylight, I may take oc- 
casion to express my opinions generally. It is 
enough for me to say that the Senator from 
Massachusetts has been most grossly misrepre- 
sented in the newspa; rs, and, in my judgment, 












that, if Slavery exists there, it exists by the per- | draw from these Halls that class of public men | he does not. 
} miagion end laral Cave: ee TE oracle o di : ok nang 
and we are responsible for it. We are in favor of | wi ¢ hate misreprebentedas, 0 kly | is certainly a difference of opinion between them. 


It may be that the Senator from Massachusetts 
who has just addressed the Senate is a Free- 
Soiler; as contradistinguished from an Abolition- 
ist. He has said that there are only about one 
thousand Abolitionists in Massachusetts. Why, 
Mr. President, I had considered -that that was 
the most popular party in the State, and that the 
Senator from Massachusetts who has not spoken 
[Mr. Sumner] was the exponent of the people of 
that State. But, sir, it seems I was mistaken. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. baad 
is going to stand by the Union; if so, he will fin 
me alongside of him. I have no disposition to 
trespass on the rights of his State, and if he will 
only stand by me to prevent his people trespass- 
ing on the constitutional rights of other sections 
of the Confederacy, we shall preserve the Union 
intact; but when he speaks of the sentiments 
generally entertained in the free States, I sup- 
pose, like others, he does not undertake to speak 
for the State which I represent. We have no 
Abolitionists there; but if we have any at all, they 
are colored. men. [Laughter.]} 





From the N. Y, Daily Times. 
THE OSTEND CONFERENCE. 


Report of Messrs, Buchanan, Mason, and Soule, 
on the Acquisition of Cuba. 


Wasuineton, March 5, 1855. 

The Soulé correspondence will make an 
octavo volume. It has gone back to the State 
Department. . 

he first letter is from Mr. Marey to Mr. 
Soulé, dated July 23, 1853. After showing that 
Cuba, from its vast agricultural resources and 
wealth, its fine climate, &c., is vastly superior 
to any other West India island, and showing 
its importance to the United States, from the 
proximity to our coasts; thatit is very difficult 
for Spain to maintain its possession of it, Mr. 
Marcy goes‘on to say what is our policy in re- 
gard to it, and for that purpose quotes the in- 
structions given to our Ministers in France and 
Great. Britain in regard to the interference of 
those two Powers in Cuban affairs. = 

He deprecates protection by any European 
Power to Cuba, to enable Spain to maintain her 
rule over it. In case of collision with the 
United States, such protecting Power would be 
in as good condition to make use of that island 
to annoy us, as it would be if it were in actual 
possession. He alludes to British interference 
in Central America, to show what protection 
meangy - While Spain remains the sovereign of 
Cuba, she can depend upon our maintaining 
our duty as a neutral nation towards her. Mr. 
Marey says our neutrality laws are now as 
strong as they can be made without unjust in 
terference with the rights of the citizens—that 
every proper effort will be made to enforce them 
in case of revolution, in Cuba. But necessarily, 
in such revolution, many discontented subjects 
of Spain will leave our shores, to join their 
countrymen in the effort to throw off the yoke 
of Spain. 

Mr. Soulé is charged to do away with the 
suspicion of the Spanish Government that this 
Government is disposed to encourage filibuster 
descents upon the island, by presenting our past 
course upon such attempts. Mr. Marcy alludes 
to the offer of Mr. Polk to purchase Cuba, but 
doubts if Mr. Soulé will find Spain willing to 
enter into any such negotiation now. He Says 
there is reason to believe she is under obliga- 
tion to France and Great Britain to the contrary, 
from the fact that these Powers sent their fleets 
to be assistance in the Cuban disturbance; from 
the proposition for a convention to secure the 
island for all time to Spain, and to their joint 
protest: against the views of Mr. Everett to M. 
Sartiges, December 18, 1852. 

Mr. Marcy thinks a proposition to purchase 
would be attended with injurious consequences, 
and Mr. Soulé is instructed to ascertain what 
arrangements have been made with Great Brit- 
ain and France, in regard to sustaining the do- 
minion of Spain. If either of them have 
urged a change in regard to Slavery in the 
island, Mr. Marey thinks Spain may be induced 
to see that she cannot long hold Cyba, and may 
be disposed to make it independent of her, re- 
taining some commercial advantages, &c. If 
Spain would do this, the United States would 
have no further anxiety in regard to European 
domination, and would probably contribute 
something more substantial than good will 
toward such an end. 

If Cuba is to.remain in possession of Spain, 
we have a right to demand exemption from the 
annoyance which the exercise of her arbitrary 

ower to repress disturbances gives our flag. 

e will not submit to detention and search of 
our vessels. Our demands for wrongs inflicted 
upon our citizens "have not been attended to, or 
have been met by unsatisfactory explanations. 
This must be remedied, The Captain General 
ought to have power to accord redress, as well 
as to inflict injury. We want also a commer- 
cial treaty with Spain, that the export only in 
her colonies may be done away with, that we 
may have the same advantages in trade we 
accord her, we being prohibited by law from 
assessing éxport duties. 

The second letter is from: Mr. Marcy to Mr. 
Buchanan, July 2, 1853, in which he com- 
plains of the course of Great Britain, in keep- 
ing large fleets on the Cuban coast, to w 
us 


When a country by her despotism goads her 
ple te revolution, she has no better right to 
invoke foreign aid to suppress it, than the revo- 
lutionists have in the support of their cause. 
We will not quietly submit to the importation 
of free Africans into Cuba, with the object of 
pea. arg island worthless to us when Spain 
finds..she can no longer hold it; and Great 
Britain and. France must be made aware of 


his. best endeavors to induce her to abandon 


them. 
Mr. ae to Mr. Soulé, March 11, 1854, re- 
coutits the Black Warrior outrage in indignant 
terms; instructs Mr, Soulé to demand red, 
bnt recommends no specific means to get it. 
March 17, 1854, same to same, in regard 
"Warrior, says the country will not brook 
settlement. of that outrage. 
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offers to aid Spain in plotting to bring about 
such independence. He again deprecates the 
African colonization scheme, and directs our 
minister to ascertain if any such scheme is in 
contemplation. 


Mr. Marcy to Mr. Soulé. 
{Extracts No. 19.) 

Department oF State, 
Washington, Aug. 16, 1854. 


Sm: Lam directed by the President to sug- 
gest to you a particular step, from which he 
anticipates much advantage to the negotiation 
with which you are charged on the subject of 
Cuba. 

These, and other considerations, which will 
readily occur to you, suggest that much may 
be done at London and Paris, either to promote 
directly the great object in view, or at least to 
clear away impediments to its successful con 
summation. 

Under these circumstances, it seems. desira-- 
rable that there should be a full and free 
interchange of views between yourself, Mr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Mason, in order to secure 
a concurrence in reference to the general ob- 
ject. 

The simplest and only very apparent means 
of attaining this end is for the three ministers 
to meet as early as may be, at some conveni- 
ent point, say Paris, to consult together, to 
compare opiaions as to what may be advisable, 
and to adopt measures for perfect concert of 
action in aid of your negotiations at Madrid. 
While the President, as [ have before had oc- 
casion to state, has full confidence in your own 
intelligence and sagacity, he conceives that it 
cannot be otherwise then agreeable to you and 
to your colleagues in Great Britain and France, 
to have the consultation suggested, and thus to 
bring your common wisdom and knowledge to 
bear simultaneously upon the negotiations at 
Madrid, London, and Paris. 

If you concur in these views, you will please 
to fix the time when you can repair to Paris, or 
to some other convenient point. 


Pierre Soulé, Fsq., &c., Madrid. 
Messis. Buchanan, Mason, and Soiilé, to Mr. 
Marcy. 
Aix LA CuapeLie, Oct. 18, 1854. 


Six: The undersigned, in compliance with 
the wish expressed by the President in the sev- 
eral confidential despatches you have address- 
ed to us respectively to that effect, have met in 
conference, first at Ostend, in Belgium, on the 
10th and Ilth instant, and then at Aix la 
Chapelle, in Prussia, on the days next follow- 
ing, up to the date hereof. 

"Phere has been a full and unreserved inter- 
change of views and sentiments between us, 
which we are most happy to inform you has re- 
sulted in a cordial coincidence of opinion on 
the grave and important subjects submitted to 
our consideration. 

We havo arrived at the conclusion, and are 
thoroughly convinced that an immediate and 
earnest effort ought to be made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to purchase Cuba 
from Spain, at any price for which it can be 
obtained, not exceeding the sum of 
dollars. 

The proposal should, in our opinion, be made 
in such a manner as to be presented through 
the necessary diplomatic forms to the Supreme 
Constituent Cortes about to be assembled. On 
this momentous question, in which the people 
both of Spain and the United States are so 
deeply interested, all our proceedings ought to 
be open, frank, and public. They should be of 
such a character as to challenge the approba- 
tion of the world. 

We firmly believe that, in the progress of 
human events, the time has arrived when the 
vital interests of Spain are as seriously involved 
in the sale as thos. of the United States in the 
purchase of the island; and that the transaction 
will prove equally honorable to both nations. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot antici- 
pate a failure, unless possibly through the 
malign influence of foreign Powers, who possess 
no right whatever to interfere in the matter. 

We proceed to state some of the reasons which 
have brought us to the conclusion; and for the 
sake of clearness we shall specify them under 
two distinct heads. 

First. The United States ought, if practica- 
le, to purchase Cuba with as little delay as 
possible. 


AE TEN 





suo piuvavitily is great that the 
Government aud Cortes of Spain will prove will- 
ing to sell it, becausg this would essentially 
promote the highest and best interests of the 
Spanish people. 

The first. It must bo clear to every reflect- 
ing mind, that, from the peculiarity of its geo- 
graphical position and the considerations attend- 
ant on it, Cuba.is as necessary to the North 
American Republic as any of its present mem- 
bers, and that it belongs naturally to that great 
family of States of which the Union is the prov- 
idential nursery. 

From its locality it commands the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and the immense annually 
increasing trade which must seek this avenue 
to the ocean. On the numerous navigable 
streams, measuring an aggregate course of some 
30,000 miles, which disembogue themselves 
through this magnificent river into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the increase of the population within 
the last ten years amounts to more than that of 
the entire Union at the time Louisiana was 
annexed to it. 

The natural and maia outlet to the products 
of this entire population, the highway of their 
direct intercourse with the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific States, can never be secure, but must ever 
be endangered, while Cuba is a dependency of a 
distinct Power, in whose possession it has proved 
to be a source of constant annoyance and 
embarrassment to their interests, 

Indeed, the Union can never enjoy repose, 
nor possess reliable security, as long as Cuba is 
not embraced within its boundaries. 

Its immediate acquisition by our Government 
is of paramount importance, and we cannot 
doubt but that it is a consummation devoutly 
wished for by its inhabitants. 

The intercourse which its proximity to our 
coasts begets and encourages between the citi- 
zens of the United States has in the progress of 
time so united their interests and blended their 
fortunes, that they now look upon each other as 
if they were one people, and had but one 
destiny. 

Considerations exist which renders delay in 
the acquisition of this island exceedingly dan- 
gerous to the United States. 

The system of immigration and labor lately 
orgauized within its limits, and the tyranny and 
oppression which characterize its immediate 
rulers, threaten an insurrection at every moment, 
which may result in direful consequences to the 
American people, 

Cuba has thus become to us an unceasin 
danger and a permanent cause of anxiety inl 
alarm. 

But we need not enlarge on these topics. It 
can scarcely be apprehended that foreign Pow- 
ers, in violation of international law, would 
interpose their influence with Spain, to prevent 
our acquisition of the island. Its inhabitants 
are now suffering under the worst of all possi- 
ble Governments—that of absolute despotism, 
delegated Ly a distant Power to irresponsible 
agents, who are changed at short intervals, and 
who are tempted to improve the brief opportu- 
nity thus afforded to accumulate fortunes by 
the basest means. 

As long as this system shall endure, humani- 
ty may in vain demand the suppression of the 
African slave-trade in the island. This is ren- 
dered impossible while that infamous traffic 
remains an irresistible temptation, and a source 
of immense profit to needy and avaricious offi- 
cials, who, to attain their end, scruple not to 
trample the most sacred principles under foot. 

The Spanish Government at home may be 
well-disposed, but experience has proved that 
it cannot control these remote depositaries of 
its power. 

esides, the commercial nations of the world 
cannot fail to perceive and appreciate the great 
advantages which would result to their people 
from a dissolution of the forced and unnatural 
connection between Spain and Cuba, and the 
annexation of the latter to the United States. 
The trade of England and France with Cuba 
would, in that event, assume at once an impor- 
tant and profitable character, and rapidly ex- 
tend with the increasing population and pros- 
rity of the island. 

But if the United States and every commer- 

* @ial nation be benefited by this transfer, the in- 
terests of Spain would also be greatly and es- 
sentially promoted. She cannot but see what 
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by Cortez. Their prosperity would date from 
their ratification of the treaty of cession. 
France has already constructed continuous 
lines of railroads from Havre, Marseilles, Va- 
lenciennes and Strasbourg, via Paris, to the 
Spanish frontier, and anxiously awaits the day 
when Spain shall find herself in a condition to 
extend these roads through her northern prov- 
inces, to Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and the 
frontier of Portugal. 

This object once accomplished, Spain would 
become a centre of attraction for the travelling 
world, and secure @ permanent and profitable 
market for her various productions. Her fields, 
under the stimulus given to industry by remu- 
nerating prices, would teem with cereal grain, 
and her vineyards would bring forth a vastly in- 
creased quantity of choice wines. Spain would 
speedily become what a bountiful Providence 
intended she should be—one of the first nations 
of Contiental Europe, rich, powerful and con- 
tented. 

Whilst two-thirds of the price of the island 
would be ample for the completion of her most 
important public improvements, she might, with 
the remaining forty (million) thousand, satisfy 
the demands now pressing so heavily upon her 
credit, and create a sinking fund, which would 
——— relieve her from the overwhelming 
ebt now paralyzing her energies. 

Such is her present wretched financial con- 
dition, that her best bonds are sold upon her 
own Bourse at about one-third of their par val- 
ue, whilst another class, on which she pays no 
interest, have but a nominal value, and are quo- 
ted at about one-sixth of the amount for which 
they were issued. 

Besides, these latter are held principally by 
British creditors, who may, from day t6 day, ob- 
tain the effective interposition of their own Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of coercing payment. 
Intimations to that effect have been already 
thrown out from high quarters, and, unless some 
new source of revenue shall enable Spain to 
provide for such exigencies, it is not improba- 
ble they may be realized. 

Should Spain reject the present golden op- 
portunity for developing her resources and re- 
moving her financial embarrassments, it may 
never again return. 

Cuba, in its palmiest days, never yielded her 
exchequer, after deducting the expenses of its 
Government, a clear annual income of more 
than a million and a half of dollars. These ex- 
penses have increased to such a degree as to 
leave a deficit chargeable on the treasury of 
Spain to the amount of six hundred thousand 
dollars. : 

In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, the 
island is an encumbrance, instead of a source of 
profit, to the mother country. 

Under no probable circumstawces can Cuba 
ever yield to Spain one per cent. on the large 
amount which the United States are willing to 
pay for its acquisition. 

But Spain is in imminent danger of losing 
Cuba without remuneration. 

Extreme oppression, it is now universally ad- 
mitted, justifies any people in endeavoring to 
relieve themselves from the yoke of their op- 
pressors. 

The sufferings which the corrupt, arbitrary, 
and unrelenting local administration necessarily 
entails upon the inhabitants of Cuba, cannot 
fail to stimulate and keep alive that spirit of 
resistance and revolution against Spain, which 
has of late years been so often manifested. In 
this condition of affairs, it is vain to expect that 
the sympathies of the people of the United States 
will not be warmly enlisted in favor of their op- 
pressed neighbors. 

We kuow that the President is justly inflexi- 
ble in his determination to execute the neutral- 
ity laws, but should the Cubans themselves rise 
in revolt against the oppression which they suffer, 
no human power could prevent citizens of the 
United States, and liberal-minded men of other 
countries, from rushing to their assistance. 

Besides, the present is an age of adventure, 
in which restless and daring spirits abound in 
every portion of the world. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that Cuba may be wrested from Spain 
by a successful revolution, and in that event 
she will not only lose the island, but the price 
which we are now willing to pay for it—a price 
far beyond what was ever paid by one people to 
another for any province. 

It may also be remarked that the settlement 
of this vexed question by the cession of Cuba 


to the United States would forever prevent the 
aangerous complications botwoou 


which it may otherwise give birth. 

It is certain, that should the Cubans them- 
selves organize an insurrection against the 
Spanish Government, and should other inde- 
pendent nations come to the aid of Spain in 
the contest, no human power could, in our 
opinion, prevent the People and Government of 
the United States. from taking part in such 
civil war, in support of their neighbors and 
friends. 

But if Spain, deaf to the voice of her own 
interest, and actuated by stubborn pride and a 
false sense of honor, should refuse to sell Cuba 
to the United States, then. the question will 
arise, what ought to be the course of the Amer- 
ican Government under such circumstances? 

Self-preservation is the first law of Nature, 
with States, as well as with individuals. All 
nations have at different periods acted upon 
this maxim. Although it has been made the 
pretext for committing flagrant injustice, as in 
the partition of Poland and other similar cases 
which history records, yet the principle itself, 
though often abused, has always been recog- 
nised, 

The United States have never acquired a 
foot of territory, except by fair purchase, or, as J 
in the case of Texas, upon the free and volun- 
tary applicatfon of the people of that independ- 
ent State, who desired to blend their destinies 
with our own. 

Even our acquisitions from Mexico are no 
exception to the rule, because, although we 
might have claimed them by the right of con- 

uest, in a just way, yet we purchased them 
for what was then considered by both parties 
a full and ample equivalent. 

Our past history forbids that we should ac- 
quire the Island of Cuba without the consent 
of Spain, unless justified by the great law of 
self-preservation. We must, in any event, pre- 
serve our Own conscious rectitude and our own 
self-respect. 

Whilst pursuing this course, we can afford 
to disregard the censures of the world, to 
which we have been so often and so unjustly 
exposed, - 

After we shall have offered Spain a price for 
Cuba far beyond its present value, and this shall 
have been refused, it will then be time to con- 
sider the question, does Cuba, in the possession 
of Spain, seriously endanger our internal peace 
and the existence of our cherished Union? 

Should this question be answered in the af- 
firmative, then by every law, human and divine, 
we shall be justified in wresting it from Spain, 
if we possess the power. And this upon the 
very same principle that would justify an indi- 
vidual in tearing down the burning house of 
his neighbor, if there were no other means of 
preventing the flames from destroying his own 
home. Under such circumstances we ought 
neither to count the cost or regard the odds which 
Spain might enlist against us. 

We forbear to enter into the question whether 
the present condition of the island would justi- 
fy such a measure. We should, however, be 
recreant to our duty, be unworthy of our gallant 
forefathers, and commit base treason against 
our posterity, should we permit Cuba to become 
Africanized, and become a second St. Domingo, 
with all its attendant horrors to the white race, 
and suffer the flames to extend to our neighbor- 
ing shores, seriously to endanger or actually to 
consume the fair fabric of our Union. 


We fear that the course and current of events 
are rapidly tending towards such a catastrophe. 
We, however, hope for the best, though we ought 
certainly to be prepared for the worst. 

We forbear also to investigate the present 
condition of the question at issue between the 
United States and Spain. A long series of in- 
juries to our people have been committed in 
Cuba by Spanish officials, and are unredressed; 
but recently a most flagrant outrage on the rights 
of American citizens and on the flag of the 
United States, was perpetrated in the harbor of 
Havana, under circumstances which, without 
immediate redress, would have justified a resort 
to measures of war in vindication of national 
honor. That ontrage is not only unatoned, but 
the Spanish Government has deliberately sanc- 
Genel the acts of its subordinates, and assum- 
ed the responsibility attaching to them. 

Nothing could more impressively teach us the 
danger to which these peaceful relations it has 
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such a sum of money as we are willing to pay 
for the island would effect in the development 
of her vast natural resources. 

Two-thirds of this sum, if employed in the 
eonstruction of a system of railroads, would ul- 
timately prove a source of greater wealth to the 
fipanish people than thet open to their vision 


ever been the policy of the United States to 
cherish with foreign nations are constantly ex- 
posed, than the cireumstances of that—situated 
as Spain and the United States are, the latter 
having forborne to resort to extreme measures. 
| But this course cannot, with due regard to 

their own dignity as an independent nation, 





continue. And our recommendations now sub- 
mitted are dictated by the firm belief that the 
cession of Cuba to the United States, with stip- 
ulations as beneficial to Spain as those suggest- 
ed, is the only effectual mode of settling all past 
differences, and of securing the two countries 
against future collisions. 
We have already witnessed the happy results 
for both countries which followed a similar ar- 
rangement in regard to Florida. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
James BucHanay. 
Joun Y. Mason. 
Pierre Sovte. 


To Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State. 
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Porm sy Henry Witiiam Hersert.—Our 
readers cannot overlook the Poem on our first 
page. It has the ring of the true metal. 

OUR ACCUSERS ANSWERED — THE DEFENCE 
OF THE RIGHTS OF MEN, NOT THE ADOP- 
TION OF THEIR BELIEFS. 





A correspondent asks us to print a speech 
delivered by Mr. Smith, of Alabama, in the 
House of Representatives, as containing a full 
reply to the main positions of Mr. Chandler's 
argument, which lately appeared in the Hra. 
We must decline the request. Mr. Smith has 
not the logic, learning, and candor, requisite 
to the discussion of the question of the Papacy 
and its Pretensions. It is not in his power to 
enlighten our readers upon that subject, or any 
other, that we are aware of. 

A very different man is Professor McClin- 
tock, of the Methodist Quarterly, who has ex- 
amined the argument of Mr. Chandler, in a 
Letter, printed in the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The Professor is a scholar, and a polemic; and, 
at the request of a friend, who has fearful mis- 
givings as to the effect of Mr. Chandler’s speech, 
we give place to the Letter, which will appear 
in this number and the next of the Era. The 
writer is of Irish extraction, and this will prob- 
able account for the warmth and personality of 
his style; for, it is worthy of remark that the 
most severe assailants in this country of the 
Pope, those most apprehensive of his domina- 
tion, are to be found among Irish Protestants, 
or their children. In many cases, they bring 
with them or inherit the animosities which 
have characterized the wars between Catholics 
and Protestants in Ireland, broken up social 
intercourse, and made political concord almost 
an impossibility. As to the question discussed 
by Professor McClintock, whether the Bishop of 
Rome has claimed the right, in virtue of his 
spiritual office, to interfere in the relations be- 
tween subjects and their sovereigns, between 
citizens and their Governments, it is one in 
which we take no part, and feel but little inter- 
est, as a political man, dealing with existing 
political responsibilities. It is a question which 
has no practical signification at this time in 
American politics. What a foreign potentate 
may claim, is one thing; what a person stand- 
ing on American soil, may acknowledge, is quite 
another. We naturalize Englishmen, although 
the British Government has repeatedly claim- 
ed, that no subject of the Crown can release 
himself from his allegiance. We pronounce 
that assumption, a fiction—the English emi- 
grant repudiates it, renounces allegiance to 
every foreign sovereignty, and becomes a citi- 
zen of the United States. What to us are the 
pretenstons of the English Crown? We sim- 
ply regard the man, who abjures allegiance to 
it. Grant, that the Pope claims, all that Pro- 
fessor McClintock contends that he does—and 


we confess, we do not know what extrava- 
gance some Pope or other has not committed— 


how does this affect the position of the Cath- 
olics in this country? We said we considered 
Mr. Chandler’s argument unanswerable—unan- 
swerable, we meant, as it vindicated the Catho- 
lies of this country against the charge of owing 
and owning allegiance in civil affairs to the 
Pope. He disavows any such allegiance, and 
speaking in behalf of the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of the Church in America, asserts that 
they all agree with him—quoting from the wri- 
tings of those most distinguished, to sustain his 
assertion. Shall we believe all these men, and 
the members of the Catholic Church generally, 
liars, perjurers, and traitors? We must look 
through the light of facts, not dogmas. 

As a matter of fact, then, the Pope has never 
attempted to interfere between the native and 
naturalized Catholics of this country and the 
Government, nor does any sane man dream that 
he ever will. In the days of England’s weak- 
ness,.when Spanish Pride sought the empire of 
the world, the Pope’s power was put in requisi- 
tion to absolve her subjects from their allegi- 
ance—but even then the experiment failed, and 
who in these modern times has been silly enough 
to suppose that the experiment could ever be 
repeated? Irish Catholics have long constituted 
a portion of the most gallant and efficient sol- 
diery of Protestant England, no matter how 
the Pope regarded the wars in which she was 
engaged. 

As a matter of fact, the Catholic subjects of 
all Protestant States are counselled to obedience 
and loyalty. The letters of the Catholic Bish- 
ops in the United States are full of such coun- 
sels, abounding with as much reverence for 
Law, and devotion to the Union, as were dis- 
played by the clerical supporters of Daniel 
Webster in 1850. Even the Jesuits are not 
failing in this respect, as would appear from the 
following paragraph in one of our exchanges : 


“The general of the Jesuits has addressed a 
circular, dated Rome, January 10, to the pro- 
vinciats of the order, in which he instructs them 
how to act with respect to the different forms of 
political Government. The company of the 
Jesuits being, he says, solely a religious order, 
and devoted exclusively to the salvation of men’s | 
souls, the various members of it are everywhere 
to act as faithful subjects of the Government | 
ander which they live, and in no case to inter- 
fere in political matters. In that manner only 
can they, the circular declares, conform to the 
principles on which the order was founded.” 


ferent candidates, without thg slightest regard 
to religious distinction, withgu% any concert of 
action for the purpose of meyepoliging political 
power, differing, in these respec, in no de- 
gree from their Protestant brethren. 

As a matter of fact, every Catholic on taking 
office under Federal or State Government, 
swears to support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States as the Supreme Law of the land; 


naturalized, under oath renounces allegiance 
to any and every foreign prince, potentate, or 
power, and declares his allegiance to the Uni- 
ted States. 

We state matters of fact. Now, on what 
pretext can we get up a political crusade against 
these people? So long as they swear and main- 
tain allegiance to our Government, and obey 
the laws, like other citizens, are we to hold them 
responsible for the absurd pretensions of the 
Papal See, or the ridiculous fantasies of Brown- 
son & Co., who would demonstrate the genuine- 
ness of their recent conversion bysupererogatory 
zeal ? 

Let us be just. Let us treat mengas men— 
not as Catholics or Protestants, Heterodox or 
Orthodox, Unitarians or Calvinists, matural- 
ized or native, black or white. Here we are, 
twenty-four millions of human beings, standing 
upon the common level of Humanity, the off- 
spring of one God. Let us be just to each oth- 
er—claim no right for ourselves, which we do 
not admit in our neighbor—impose on him no 
burden, which we are unwilling to bear.: While 
we all recognise our allegiance to one Govern- 
ment, let that Government protect all in the 
enjoyment of equal rights. 

The Protestant has no right to claim exemp- 
tion from a tax imposed upon the Catholic; the 
white man has no right to claim exemption 
from a burden imposed on the black man, 
Political discriminations against any class of 
persons, on account of birth, complexion, reli- 
gion, or religious connection, can be justified 
on no Principle, whether we regard the Law 
of Nature, the precepts of Christianity, or the 
creed of Democracy, which, in fact, is oply the 
application of the two former Elements to Pol- 
itics. 

But, do you not regard the Papal Power as 
an evil? Do you not believe that the influence 
of the Catholic Church is unfavorable to the 
progress of Free Institutions? In all honesty, 
we believe all this. We are thoroughly Prot- 
estant, by nature, by education, by reading, 
by mature, immovable conviction; and we be- 
lieve that true Protestantism is always the ally 
and help-meet of free institutions. But, what 
have political instrumentalities to do, in settling 
the Questions between Protestantism and Cath- 
olicism? In one ,country, the Civil Power 
degrades and proscribes the Protestant, in an- 
other, the Catholic. Who is benefited, who is 
honored? What new light is thrown upon the 
questions in controversy? What does religion 
gain, what great interest of Man is promoted? 
Does civil degradation convince the Protestant, 
or convert the Catholic? There is no adaptation 
of the means to the end. “ Put up thysword— 
my kingdom is not of this world.” 

Know Nothing wisdom in the Massachusetts 
Legislature has introduced an amendment to 
the Constitution, to exclude Catholics from 
office! Will you make them bear their full 
share of the burdens of the State, while you 
exclude them from any of its honors, from any 
share of its power? We thought Protestant- 
ism believed in equal rights. Most reforma- 
tory measure! How many Catholics will be 
converted by such punishment? Will it tend 
to abate their prejudices against Protestant- 
ism, to inspire them with kindly sentiments, to 
weaken tho tios that bind them to their Chareh ? 
Must not the tendency of such a policy be to 
knit them together in hatred of your institu- 
tions, to wed them more and more to their 
Church, to arouse in them a spirit of antago- 
nism which must check, if not utterly prevent, 
the action upon them of those innumerable as- 
sociations and influences in this country, which 
have hitherto powerfully, although insensibly, 
sundered the connections of thousands upon 
thousands with the Catholic Church? The 
amendment proposed, if adopted by the People 
of Massachusetts, will be the sanction of the 
Protestantism of that State to the Catholic 
policy of proscription, wherever it prevails. 
“ Protestantism,” did we say? We will not 
dishonor the word. There is no Protestantism 
in such policy. It is conceived in the spirit of 
Antichrist. It is but a revival of the spirit 
which whipped Quakers and hung witclies. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
defined treason to be, levying war against the 
United States, or any of them, and giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy. If any man be 
convicted ef such a crime, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, give him the doom of a traitor. 


If the Catholics choose to make the Com- 
mon School system a political question, meet 
them fairly and squarely, and vote them down, 
as you have always done, without the aid of 
Ned Buntline’s Own. 

If they attempt to obtain some new tenure 
of Church Property, by which the hierarchy 
shall have the sole and perpetual control and 
disposition of it, send men to the State Legis- 
latures, as you have done, to vote down any 
such project. 

When Brownson, and a few crazy theorists 
like him, essay to apologize for the despotism 
of the Old World, to turn the tide of American 
sympathy from the cause of European Democ- 
racy, and to disseminate in this country Anti- 
Revolutionary ideas, expose them; hold them 
and their arguments up to the contempt they- 
deserve. 

You have the Pulpit, the Press, the Free 
School, the Ballot. Box, and an overwhelming 
numerical superiority. Are not these enought? 
Can you be satisfied with nothing short of the 
civil degradation of your Catholic brethren ? 

The Slave Interest is a despot. It demands 
implicit submission from,the politicians and 
parties of the North, and the demand has been 





This is all hypocritical, you say, and dictated 
by their weakness—give them the power, and 
they would hold a very different tone. We have 
nothing to do with their motives—we state mat- 
ters of fact, to which we must look in determin- 
ing a course of policy. What probability is 
there that they will ever be stronger—that they 
will ever acquire power enough to be danger- 
ous? Never, unless, by anti-Christian and pro- 
scriptive measures against them, we give them 
the benefit of a reaction. Cannot we trust our 
Protestantism, en open Bible, the Common 
School, a Free Press, Steam, and the Telegraph? 

O, most anxious student, affrighted with the 
spectre of Old Boniface—art thou indeed a liy- 
ing man, moving among the iron men of this 
iron age, or a ghost from the dark ages? 

As a matter of fact, the rule has been, even 
in Catholic countries, the Supremacy of the 
Temporal Power over the Spiritual. Philip of 
Spain, the prince of bigots, a devotee to the | 
Church, who sought to subject the world to | 
Catholicism, retained for himself the headship 
of the League, using the Pope as his instru- | 
ment. The Power that holds the purse and the | 
sword, may be influenced, may be corrupted, | 
by the Spiritual Power, but, if allied to it, will | 
subject it to its own use, if separate from it, | 
compel its obedience. 

As a matter of fact, the native Catholics of . 





this country have been loyal citizens from the | 
time it had a name, divided upon political ques- 





tions, distributed among parties, voting for dif- 


complied with. What flagrant violations of 
the Constitution has it perpetrated, with the 
aid of Northern Serviles! What say the Anti- 
Slavery men of Massachusetts? Will they 
propose an amendment to the Constitution, ex- 
cluding from the right of holding office, all 
persons in that State who have supported or 
acquiesced in, the repeated usurpations of the 
Slave Interest, or may hereafter be thus guil- 
ty? That notable device has never entered 
their head. And yet many of their Protestant 
citizens have displased far more loyalty to the 
Slave Interest than their Catholic citizens 
have ever displayed to the Pope; and that In- 
terest has been constantly seeking to subject 
the whole North to vassalage; while the Pope, 
if he has harbored any such design, has been 
eminently successful in keeping it to himself. 
Let Protestants beware—they are if immi- 
nent danger of disgracing their own cause. It 
is impossible that a proscriptive, oath-bound, 
secret political association, comprehending in- 
fidel and Christian, the pious and the profli- 
gate, rascality and respectability, bound to- 
gether by the common resolve to inflict civil 
disabilities upon the Catholics, can long hold 
together; but, when it shall have been broken 
in pieces, what a reaction may follow in favor 


| of the very body now so fiercely proscribed ! 
’ The popular mind may swing as far into the 


extreme of indifference, as it is now moying 
into the extreme of bigotry. And with what 
arguments will the miserable experiment have 
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every Catholiclayman, priest, Jesuit, beeoming | 








' filled the mouths of the advocates of Catholi- 


cism! They will illustrate your boasts of the 
liberality, and toleration, and justice, and mag- 
nanimous reliance upon Truth, of Protestant- 
ism, by reminiscences of Know Nothingism! 
Already, the most thoughtful of the Protestant 
ministers are looking forward with apprehen- 
sion. An eminent divine, in a recent letter to 
us, remarks; 


“But, a word as to Romanism. I feared two 
things as soon as I saw it brought into a politi- 
cal movement—first, that in uniting the infidel 
opponents of Romanism with those.who are 
evangelical, the vital truths of the Gospel 
would be left out. The result of this would be 
an ultimate recoil into superstition and despot- 
ism, for infidelity can never destroy Romanism. 
A positive religious power filling the heart is 
needed to doit. I feared, also, superficial ar- 
guments and a reaction, so that the final result 
should be to strengthen Romanism ; and also 
I feared from an assault on Romanists, rather 
than the hierarchy, another reaction. 

These are the fears of one, who, as the read- 
er will infer from his language, is an uncom- 
promising opponent of Catholicism. 

Let Protestants learn in time this important 
lesson—to keep religious controversies out of 
politics. The Ark of religious Truth must not 
be committed to the care of Politicians. They 
have no more fitness for that work, than had the 
old warrior, Uzzah, who was smitten of God, 
for putting forth his hand to sustain the ark of 
Israel. 

We hope we have written enough on the 
Catholic part of this Question of Know Noth- 
ingism. No proscription, no threat, no fear of 
the stigma of pro-Catholicism, shall drive us to 
sanction or couniyo at a violation of the rights 
of Catholics as American citizens; to deny 
them a fair hearing when their loyalty as citi- 
zens is called in question—to forbear opposi- 
tion to any policy imposing upon them civil 
disabilities. No solicitude to appease or pro- 
pitiate popular clamor, or to make our posi- 
tion, of equal and exact justice to all, less ob- 
noxious to sectarian bigotry, shall induce us 
to crowd our columns, with paragraphs and 
insinuations, calculated to embitter still more 
the feelings rankling between Protestants and 
Catholics. At the same time, we shallnot fall 
in love with Catholicism, because we maintain 
the rights of Catholics. The contempt we feel 
for Protestant proscription, shall not induce us 
to regard with the slightest favor Catholic pro- 
scription. Nor shall the Anti-Christian policy, 
now so fiercely urged by many misguided Prot- 
estants, shake our faith for an instant in the 
grand Truths which we have learned, from an 
open Bible, with our own judgment, as Inter- 
preter, and God above, as our sole Judge and 
Master. 

It has occurred to us, that in this connection, 
an extract from one of the greatest speeches 
ever delivered by Dr. Chalmers, may be of ser- 
vice at the present time. He was what is call- 
ed an Emancipationist—that is, an advocate of 
the removal of all civil disabilities from Cath- 
olics. The Know Knothings of these days 
would stigmatize him as a pro-Catholic.. The 
speech was delivered in 1829, in Edinburgh, to 
an immense audience, which was carried away 
by its eloquence. Perhaps Dr. Chalmers was 
not so good a Protestant as Gardiner, Daniel 
Ullmann, and Samuel Houston. 

Read the extract : 

“We are not Pro-Catholic. We are not hos- 
tile, neither are we indifferent to the holy cause 
of Protestantism. I cannot answer for others ; 
but in vindication of myself, I can at least say 
it is in the spirit of devotedness to that cause 
that I come here, because in this emancipation 
of Papists I see for Protestants a still greater 
and more glorious emancipation. The truth is, 
that these disabilities have hung as a dead weight 
around the Protestant cause for more than a 
century. They have enlisted in opposition to it 
some of the most unconquerable principles of 
nature; resentment because of injury, and the 
pride of adherence to a suffering cause. They 
have transformed the whole nature of the con- 
test, and by so doing they have rooted and given 
tenfold obstinacy to error. They have given to 
our side the hateful aspect of tyranny; while on 
theirs we behold a generous and high-minded 
resistance to what they deem oppression. They 
have transformed a nation of heretics into a 
nation of heroes. We could have refuted and 
shamed the heretic out of his errors, but we 
cannot bring down the hero from his altitude ; 
and thus it is, that from the first introduction of 
this heterogeneous element into the question, 
the cause of truth has gone backward. It has 
ever since been met by the unyielding defiance 
of a people irritated but not crushed, under a 
sense of indignity; and this notable expedient 
for keeping down the Popery of Ireland has 
only compressed it into a firmness, and closed 
it into a phalanx, which, till opened up by eman- 
cipation, we shall find to be impenetrable. 

“ Gentlemen would draw arguments from his- 
tory against us; but there is one passage in his- 
tory which they can never dispose of. How 
comes it that Protestantism made such triumph- 
ant progress in these realms, when it had 
pains and penalties to struggle with? And how 
came this progress to be arrested from the mo- 
ment it laid on these pains and penalties in its 
turn? What have all the enactments of the 
statute-book done for the cause of Protestantism 
in Ireland? And how is it, that when single- 
handed truth walked through our island with the 
might and prowess of a conqueror, so soon as 
proppdd by the authority of the State, the arm- 
or of intolerance was given to her, the brilliant 
career of her victories was ended? It was when 
she took up the carnal and laid down the spirit- 
ual weapon—it was then that strength went out 
of her. She was struck with impotency on the 
instant that from a wartare of principle it became 
a warfare of politics. There are gentlemen 
opposed to us, profound in the documents of 
history; but she has really nothing to offer half 
so instructive as the living history that is now 
before our eyes. With the pains and penalties 
to fight against, the cause of Reformation did 
almost everything in Britain; with the pains 
and penalities on its side, it has done nothing, 
and worse than nothing, in Ireland. 

“But. after all it is a question which does not 
require the evidence of history for elucidation. 
There shines upon it an immediate light from 
the known laws and principles of human nature. 
When truth and falsehood enter into collision 
upon equal terms, and do so with their own 
appropriate weapons, the result is - infallible. 
Magna est veritaset prevalebit. Butif tostrength- 
en the cause of truth you put the forces of the 
statute-book under her command, there instant- 
ly starts up on the side of falsehood an auxilia- 
ry far more formidable. Y-ou may lay an inca- 
pacity on the persons, or you may put restraint 
and limitation on the property of Catholics, but 
the Catholic mind becomes tenfold more impreg- 
nable than before. We know the purpose of 
these disabilities. They were meant to serve as 
a barrier of defence for Protestants against the 
encroachments of Popery; and they have turn- 
ed out a barrier of defence for Papists against 
the encroachments of Protestantism. They were 
intended as a line of circumvallation around the 
strongholds of the Protestant faith; and in effect 
they have been a line of circumvallation around 
the strongholds of the Catholic faith. It is to 
force those now Wifficult and inaccessible strong- 
holds that I want this wall of separation taken 
down. When I speak of force, it is the combined 
force of truth and charity that I mean; and it 
is precisely because I believe it to be omnipo- 
tent, that ] am an Emancipationist. It is precise- 
ly because I agree with the Duke of Wellington 
in thinking that, if the political distinction were 
done away, the result would be the spread of 
Protestantism in Ireland. Had we been suffer- 
ed to mingle more extensively with our Catho- 
lic fellow-subjects, and to company with them 
in the walks of civil and political business, 
there would-at this day have been the transfu- 
sion of another feeling, the breath of another 
spirit among them; nor should we have beheld 
as now the impracticable countenance, the reso- 
lute and unyielding attitude of an aggrieved and 
outcast population. 

“T am sensible of one advantage which our 
opponents have against us, and that isa certain 
command over the religious feelings of the 
population; and yet I am not aware of an 
public topic on which the popular and preva - 
Ing cry ever ran so counter as it does at present 
to the whole drift and spirit of Christianity 





What other instruments do we read of in the 
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New Testament for the defence and propaga- 
tion of the faith, but the Word of God and the 
spirit of God? How does the Apostle explain 
the principle of its triumphs in that age when 
the truth was so mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds? It was because the weapons of 
his warfare were not carnal. He confined 
himself to the use of spiritual weapons, the on- 
ly ones by which to assail the strongholds either 
of Popery or Paganism. The kingdom of God, 
which is not of this world, refuses to be indebted 
for its advancement to any other. Reason, and 
Scripture, and paren pee compose, or ought 
to compose, the whole army of Protestantism ; 
and it is by these alone that the battles of the 
faith can be successfully fought. It is since the 
admission of intolerance, that unseemly as- 
sociate within our camp, that the cause of the 
Reformation has come down from its vantage 
ground; and from the moment it wrested this 
engine from the hands of its adversaries, and 
began to wield and brandish it itself, from that 
moment it has been at a dead stand. We want 
to be disencumbered of this weight, and to be 
restored thereby to our own free and proper 
energies. We want truth and force to be dis- 
severed from each other, the moral and spiritual 
to be no longer implicated with the grossly 


shall we prevail in Ireland, til] our cause be 
delivered from the outrage and the contamina- 
tion of so unholy an alliance. 

“Tt is not because I hold Popery to be in- 
nocent that I want the removal of these disabil- 
ities; but because I hold that if these were 
taken ont of the way, she would be tenfold more 
assailable. It is not because I am indifferent 
to the good of Protestantism that I want to dis- 
place these artiticial crutches from under her ; 
but because I want that, freed from every symp- 
tom of decrepitude and decay, she should stand 
forth in her own native strength, and make 
manifest to all men how firm a support she hag 
on the goodness of her cause, and on the basis 
of her orderly and well-laid arguments. It is 
because I count so much—and will any Prot- 
estant here present say that I count too 
much ?—on her Bible, and her evidences, and 
the blessing of God upon her Churches, and 
the force of her resistless appeals to the con- 
science and the understandings of men, it is 
because of her strength and suffciency in these 
that I would disclaim the aids of the statute- 
book, and own no independence or obligation 
whatever on a system of intolerance. These 
were enough for her in the days of her suffer- 
ing, and should be more than enough for her in 
the days of her comparative safety. It is not 
by our fears and our false alarms that we do 
honor to Protestantism. A far more befitting 
honor to the great cause is the homage of our 
confidence; for what Sheridan said of the liber- 
ty of the press, admits of most emphatic appli- 
cation to this religion of truth and liberty. 
‘Give,’ says the great orator, ‘give to Ministers 
a corrupt House of Commons; give them a 
pliant and a servile House of Lords; give them 
the keys of the Treasury and the patronage of 
the Crown; and give me the liberty of the press, 
and with this mighty engane I will overthrow 
the fabric of corruption, and establish upon its 
ruins the rights and privileges of the people.’ 
In like manner, give the Catholics of Ireland 
their emancipation; give them a seat in the 
Parliament of their country; give them a free 
and equal participation in the politics of the 
realm ; give them a place at the right ear of 
majesty, and a voice in his counsels; and give 
me the circulation of the Bible, and with this 
mighty engine I will overthrow the tyranny of 
Antichrist, and establish the fair and original 
form of Christianity on its ruins.* 

“The politics of the question I have left to 
other a abler hands. I view it only in its re- 
ligious bearings ; and I give it as my honest 
conviction, and I believe the conviction of every 
true-hearted Protestant who knows wherein it 
is that the great-strength of his cause lies, that 
we have everything to hope from this proposed 
emancipation, and that we have nothing to 
fear.” ¢ 





* “The delivery of this splendid passage, which was 
given with prodigious force, ehcited a burst of applause so 
deafening and enthusiastic, that the effect was altogether 
sublime. The shouts and huzzas were thrice renewed, 
and it was with difficulty the speaker cquld proceed.” 
Caledonian Mercury, March, 1829. 

t * The conclusion of the reverend Doctor's speech was 
received with renewed shouts and huzzas, the whole au- 
dience standing and waving their hats in the air. This 
continued several minutes, and it was not without diffieulty 
that the tumult of admiration was allayed.”—Caledonian 
Mercury, March, 1829. 


RECIPROCITY TREATY. 





A correspondent asked us lately whether the 
reciprocity Treaty had yet gone into operation. 
Not yet. The requisite legislation has taken 
place in the United States and in the Colonies, 
but there remained to be repealed an old act 
of Great Britain in relation to the Fisheries. 
Parliament, it is understood, has repealed this 
act, but our Government yet awaits the official 
communication of the fact. So soon as this 
shall be received—and the Pacific may bring 
it—the President will, we suppose, issue his 
Proclamation, announcing that the Treaty has 
gone into operation. 





EX-SENATOR CHASE. 


We had intended to express our deep regret 
at the retirement of Mr. Chase from a position 
which he has adorned, and in which he has 
won the respect of every member of the Senate, 
but the following editorial from the New York 
Evening Post, so happily touches on many 
points that had occurred to us, that we adopt it 
as our own: 

SENATOR CHASE. 

_ Among the changes which have taken place 
in the composition of the next Congress, most 
of which, we are happy to say, are for the bet- 
ter, there are some which we cannot but great- 
ly regret. Of this kind, is the failure to re-elect 
Mr. Chase, of Ohio, to the United States Senate, 
whose place is ill-supplied by Mr. Pugh, a man 
not at all distinguished b character and capacity 
from the rabble of i. whose votes, in the 
Congress which recently closed, passed the Ne- 
braska bill. If the election of Senator by the 
Ohio Legislature could have been held under 
such circumstances as to make it a fair expres- 
sion of the popular will, that is to say, if the 
choice had been made by a Legislature elected 
after the passage of the Nebraska bill, Mr. Chase 
would have been returned to the Senate by a 
large majority. 

We are sorry to lose Mr. Chase from the 
Senate, not merely on account of the ability 
shown by him in the discussion of the im port- 
ant questions which have lately agitated the 
Union, and the unflinching courage with which 
he has maintained what we esteem the right 
view of those questions, but also on account of 
the confidence we had learned to place in him 
whenever other matters of importance were 
brought before the Senate. We shall iniss his 
eloquence in the debates of that body, the cour- 
tesy and dignity which graced the part he bore 
in them, and his conscientious abstinence from 
appeals to the prejudices of the day; but, more 
than this, we shall miss the right-mindedness 
which made it a pleasure to watch his public 
conduct and observe his votes. On the subject 
of Slavery his course was predetermined. He 
was pledged to a certain policy, and we wanted 
no security for his vote. It was in regard to 
controversies on other topics that we had most 
occasion to admire his course. While other 
Members of Congress, whom we esteem, hesitated 
and doubted, lost their way, and allowed them- 
selves to be seduced into the support of schemes 
devised for the emoluments of individuals, Mr. 
Chase brought with him to Congress well-settled 
principles of legislation, which made his duty 
“woe to him in all cases of this kind, and neither 
ear nor the hope of favor has ever induced him 
to desert them. We could always rely on his 
vote in favor of liberal commercial legislation ; 
we could always count on his opposition to a 
corrupt or an extravagant appropriation; we 
could always depend upon his co-operation to 
restrain the action of the Federal Government 
within its proper sphere. We know of no mem- 
ber of Congress whose votes and speeches show 
&@ more conscientious and steady reference to 
sound principles of legislation. He has never 
been prevented from voting right by the appre- 
hension of being strsstuaeel. Notina single 
instance has that powerful external pressure, 
which at Washington so often sways the vote 
of the two Houses, been able to crowd him from 
the ground which his own honest convictions 
prompted him to take. 

Purity of intention is not enough in a public 
man ; it must be accompanied by decided views 
of public duty as well as hy inflexible firmness. 
The man who has false and confused notions 
of how he —- to act in a public station, or 
who is naturally irresolute, often does as much 
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physical; for never shall we prosper, and never | 


| fearless constancy with which he conforms his 
‘practice to them, joined to his experience of 
' parliamentary life, would have made Mr. Chase 
‘a most important associate of the able and true 
'men who have recently been elected to the 
| United States Senate. 





THE OSTEND CONFEREN 


The reader will find in the Era of this week 
‘an account of the Ostend Conference, a brief 
| abstract of the correspondence relating to it, 
‘and an extraordinary joint letter from Ministers 
| Mason, Buchanan, and Soulé, recommending 
the President to seize Cuba by force, should the 
Spanish Government decline to sell it. It is 
unnecessary to publish in detail Mr. Marcy's 
letter of instructions to Mr. Soulé, and his let- 
ter to Mr. Buchanan, in relation to the views 
entertained by the Administration concerning 
€uba. Any one accustomed to read the Wash- 
ington Union, will understand their tone and 
purport. The Admifistration is at no pains 
to disguise its anxiety to obtain possession of 
Cuba. It speaks disparagingly of Spain, of 
its despotic and oppressive rule in the island, 
and of the natural affinities of Cuba for the 
United States. It is indignant at the supposed 
coalition of England and France, for the pur- 
pose of aiding Spain in maintaining her au- 
thority over her colony. It announces that 








our Government will rigidly enforce our neu- 


venturers from all parts of the world, espe- 
cially the United States, will flock to the stand- 
ard of the revolutionists. He also leaves it to 


ceed so far as to maintain themselves against 
the power of Spain, and France and England 
should then interfere against them, the United 
States would promptly interfere for them. 
Throughout the correspondence, Slavery, 
which is at the bottom of all this intense anxi- 
ety to wrest Cuba from Spain, is carefully kept 


in the back ground. It would not do to tell 


preventing emancipation in the island, and for 
the purpose of adding to the security and 
per of the slave system in the Southern 
States. 

Meantime, Mr. Soulé was in earnest, think- 
ing perhaps more of the spirit and object than 
of the strict letter of his instructions. The 
Spanish Government was unreasonable: it 
could not exactly see why it should part with 
its richest possession because the United States 
coveted it! Congress refused to put money at 
the disposal of the President, to carry out the 
policy of annexation. The prudent Mr. Marcy 
therefore felt that it was time to beat a retreat, 
and so he suggested to Mr. Soulé a conference 
with Messrs. Mason and Buchanan, sober, staid 
gentlemen, well stricken in years, and therefore 
capable, it might be supposed, of chastening 
the ardor of Young America. So came to pass 
the famous Ostend Conference, which, in the 
conclusion at which it arrived, must have dis- 
appointed the American Secretary of State. 

Some of our cotemporaries suggest that the 
project was but a trap devised by the cunning 
Mr. Marcy to catch these wily diplomatists, 
and make them laughing-stocks to the Ameri- 
can people. It seems to us more probable, 
that the Administration feared to back out 
from its untenable ground in relation to Cuba ; 
and, apprehensive of the effect upon the Sla- 
very Party and Young America, hoped that 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Mason would unite in 
such moderate counsels as would justify that 
step, and make them share a part of its respon- 
sibility. 

If this were so, Mr. Marcy and the President 
The 
joint letter of the three grave ministers is con- 
ceived in the very spirit of filibusterism. They 
simply advise the President to disregard the 
opinion of the world, to approach Spain, the 
purse in one hand and the sword in the othér, 
with the ultimatum, “Take the purse, and give 
me Cuba, or I will take Cuba, and give you the 
sword.” 


must have been grievously disappointed. 


We need not print the rest of the correspond- 
ence. Mr. Marcy, in behalf of the President, 
graciously declines their counsel, falls back 
upon the policy of masterly inactivity, and Mr. 
Soulé, having nothing more to do, promptly re- 
signs. 

The whale correspondence will discredit us 
in the eyes of the world. The grasping am- 
bition revealed by it, will increase the distrust 
already awakened in regard to our purposes. 
The pride of Spain will be wounded. As to 
Messrs. Buchanan and Mason, they will be re- 
garded as freebooters, and if not treated as 
such, they may thank the sacredness of their 
diplomatic character. 


— 


OWNERSHIP OF THE “ ORGAN.” 


bay As we take great pleasure in enlighten- 
ing our readers, we cannot withhold from them 
the following important piece of information. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, February 24th 
THE AMERICAN ORGAN. 
We suspect it is not generally known to the 
people of Virginia, that the organ of Know Noth- 
ingism in Washington city is in part the prop- 
erty of the publishers of the National Fra, the 
leading abolition paper in the United States. 
This fact has been repeatedly affirmed, and nev- 
er disputed, and may be accepted without mis- 
trust. 
The sagacious policy of the proprietors of the 
National Era is worthy of applause. Devoted 
to the interests of the Anti-Slavery party, they 
are not content with building up its fortunes in 
the free States by the ability and zeal with 
which they address the Northern mind, but they 
have secured the services of an efficient ally in 
the South by contributing their money to the 
support of the “ American Organ.” 
But the National Era affects to oppose the 
Know Nothing movement. This is another 
stroke of profound policy. The sanction of the 
National Era would instantly discredit any 
cause in the South, and it is therefore essential 
to the success of Know Nothingism in the slave- 
holding States, that the Abolitionists should pre- 
tend to distrust its tendency. The fact that the 
proprietors of the National Era are also part 
proprietors of the American Organ, demon- 
strates that they do not regard Know Nothing- 
ism with distrust or disfavor. Would they con- 
tribute to the support and influence of the paper, 
if they did nor approve its principles? Would 
Abolitionists embark money in an enterprise of 
which the aim and tendency are inimical to the 
interests of abolitionism? 
The Abolitionists who own shares in the 
American Organ understand what they are 
about. Their policy is équally profound and 
practical. They employ the National Era to 
agitate and rouse the elements of fanaticism in 
the North, and they employ the American Organ 
to inculcate non-resistance and passive obedi- 
ence in the South. While the Era engages to 
assail the slaveholder, the American Organ 
undertakes to fetter his hands and paralyze his 
energies. The course of the Organ has been in 
exact accordance with the spirit of this coali- 
tion. 
Our neighbor of the “ Organ” is greatly 
afflicted at this. The suspicion of being owned 
by the editor of the Era! He labors from day 
to day through column after column to prove it 
false; and at last calls upon us to help him. 
Always ready to help those in distress, we rush 
tohisaid. The followin g correspondence speaks 
for itself. 
—" Wasnixctox, Feb. 27, 1855. 
3in: Will you please inform me, if not incom- 
patible with your views of sety, who are the 
proprietors of the Nationa? Bra? 1s any one of 
the proprietors of the Era, to knowledge, 





mischief as if he were absolutely corrupt. The 





clearness and consistency of his views, and the 
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interest or in 


sym 


between those two journals? 


Your answers are solicited, with a ricy , 


correct misrepresentations. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Vesrastay Buyy 


Dr. Bailey, Editor of National Era. 


thy, so far as you k 


Wasutnatoy, D. C., Feb. 27, 195; 


Sin: I am the sole proprietor, the sole py});,; 


er, and the sole editor, of the National }),, 
I am neither part owner nor whole ow,,,, 


the American Organ, and never have | 


4 


There is no kind of connection, dire, 


indirect, actual or possible, in interest or ,, : 
pathy, in principles, aims, or policy, betw. 


the two journals. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Mr. Ellis, Editor of the American Orga» 

The “ Organ” accepts this as abunday: 

satisfactory, prints it, and calls upon the § 
quirer triumphantly to back out. 


G. Ban) 


Our neighbor is too confiding. Let him y 


He has not been ed: 


now 





A 
till after the election in Virginia, and the Pp, 


quirer may then possibly remark, that it m, 
have been mistaken. 


the United States will resist, ac all hazards, 
its iransfer to any other Power; intimates 
that. in case of a revolt of the Cubans, while 


trality laws, still it must be expected that ad- 


be inferred, that should the revolutionists suc- | 


the world that the American Government is | 
anxious to possess Cuba, for the purpose of 


long enough to know that editorial infa\)j 
Nor has he yet learned 


the more uneasiness a man feels and show 


is @ necessity. 


under a false charge, the more he wil! } 
pected and the oftener he will hear the ¢| 
repeated. 


au 
arva 
Take it more quietly, neigh} 
Recollect, how much more discreditable 4), 
accusation is to us, and yet we make n 
ery about it. 
pot ee 
DECEPTION. 
Mitrorp Centre, Union Co., Cio, 
February 27, 1355. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I clip the enclosed editorial and rosoluti 
from the Marysville Tribune, a paper publist 
|} at Marysville, Union county, Ohio, and w} 
| is the organ of the Whig party of said coun 
| Now, it strikes me there is something 
| language of the editor of the 7ribune 
calculated to deceive the unwary, and t 
astray those who are not “ posted * on the 
ject. Those resolutions are represented as 
the bona fide sentiment of the Grand Con 
of the so-called Know Nothing party of the Sta: 
of New York, when, if I am not mistaker 
are but the sentiments of a section or party » 
| bolted from the Grand Council. If such be the 
fact, you will please correct the statement of t 





| Tribune through the columns of the Nas 
| Era. Yours, respectfally, 
A Sure 

From the Marysville Tnbane 
THE KNOW NOTHINGS 

The National Era, the leading Anti-Slavery 
paper of the Union, has been bold in its dock 
rations, that the Order, commonly know 
Know Nothings, was pro-Slavery in its feel 
and that in its actions it would endeavor t 
favor the peculiar institution of the South; a 
a self-constituted organ of the Order, publis! 
at Washington, but which is disowned by t 
Know Nothings, proclaims the same thing. | 
they are mistaken in their apprehepsions, 
evidenced by the following proceeding of | 
annual session of.the State Council of New 
York, held at Schenectady, January 10th « 
11th, which have been made public. We bes} 
| for the resolutions a careful and thought 
perusal. 





Here follow the resolutions of the s 





| from the regular Know Nothing party 
| State of New York. 
this miserable game of deception. 


We are sick, sick, sick 


There are 


Anti-Slavery papers that have copied the A 
| ti-Slavery resolves of these bolters in Ni 
York, and credited them to the Order itself, 


and although corrected, have not yet told t 
truth.— Ed. Fra. 


—— 
Latest FROM THE Pactric.—Accordi 
the latest news from the Pacific, there has bee 
no election of Senator by the Legislatnre 
California, and there is no prospect of the a 
nexation of the Sandwich Islands, th 
and his advisers being opposed to it. 


King 


Marne Liqvor Law Sraristican Socien 
A society has been formed, consisting of 
wards of one hundred clergymen and others 
of the Maine Liquor Law States, for collect 
facts and statistics in relation to the Maine 
Liquor Law, and its results, where it has hee 
in operation, They have already collected « 
mass of the best authenticated evidence of the 


beneficial effects of the law, and numero 
teresting incidents illustrating the same, whi 
are about being published, as will be see: 
advertisement in this day's Hra, It is a proj 
deserving the support of all the friends « 
Temperance, and we are glad to se 
names as Gerrit Suiru, Neat Dow, and Rev. 
8. C. Fessenpen, &c., among its list of sup 
porters. 

Freurvary 20, 185 
To the Editor of the National Kra " 

Having seen in the Hra, of December 2! 
1854, Mr. Benton’s recommendation of Kansas 
Territory, and its fertility for settlement, par 
ticularly the south side, on the Arkansas river, 
the mind naturally turns to the inquiry, what 
the best route for those wishing to remove to 
that place ? 

There are many in New York and the Kast 
ern States, I trust, who would like to rer 
provided they could, without great expe 
and fatigue. If the North River steam! 
were strong, so that they could endure 
ocean, they might take passenyers by the wa 
of New Orleans, through the winter seas 
But another route would be safer. Cincinnat 
steamboats could take trips down the M 
sippi, up the Arkansas, to thirty or forty 
grees, and return with safety. There w 
be safety in removing even a flow of emigrs 
tion. Flour could be carried, and all the 1 
cessaries of life, cheaper than from New } 


Such are the advantages of that country, pro 
vision could soon be raised for a supp!y- 
Would it not be less cost for cities to 48s 
the poor in removing, than to support them for 
years in the city? Those that are industrious 
would soon help themselves. An investigation 
of this course is requested, and the auswer 


through the Kra. 
be satisfactory. 

If cattle can be had on the south part 
State of Missouri, it would be cheap getting 4 
supply. The winters are short. Corn or } 
tatoes could be put in the ground ail Apr 
May, and all June. All kinds of potatoes 
would grow there, and supply families. 

A Citizen or New York 


Mr. Benton's reply would 


= — 


IMMIGRATION OF THE PAST YEAR. 


According to the annual Report of the State 
Department, transmitted on Wednesday to the 
House of Representatives, the following 1s ‘be 
number of the passengers who arrived in ' 

United States by sea, from foreign countries, in 
the year 1854: 
ARRIVAL OF PASSENGERS. 
Maine 


- 6,109 | North Carolina 

New Hampshire 13| South Carolima - 1,1) 

Massachusetts 27,765 | Florida - - 

Rhode Island O41) Alabama . 

New York - 327,976 | Louisiana 61,1 

Pennsylvania 15002| Texas - vo 

Maryland 13.154 | California - Lad 
Virginia “| 

Total - ma" 

Of the above arrivals, 284,887 were male, 


and 175,587 were females. 

The following table exhibits the countries 
which the foreigners above enumerated w°" 
born : 


England - + 48901| Denmark - - - 
Ireland - 101,606 | Norway _~ 
Scotland - 4.005 | Sweden - - “ 
Wales - : #164 Sardinia 
Great Britain 4,325 | Sicily 
British America - 6°01 | Greece 
France - - 13,517 | Turkey - 
Spain - - - 1433 | Poland . . — 
Porwgal - - 72 | West Indies - 7 
Italy - - - 994 | Western Islands os 
Germany W604 iChina - .« - BS 
Switzerland 7,953 | Mexico - bors 
Prussia - - 955 | Other countrie — 
Jolland - - 154 | Notstated = - ° os 
Belgium - - 265 4 
Tomi = ns 


The trades and occupations of those im®* 
grants are stated as follows: 








Merchants - - 15,173) Physicians * 
Mechanies - - 31,470|Clergymen - oe 
Mariners - + 1,280 | Servants (females) a 
Miners - - - 2155 | Other occupations Pre) 
Parmers- - ~- 87,186|Notstsued - - * 
Laborers - + S420 . aa ait 
Lawyers - - 135] Total oust 


The whole number of arrivals, from 





part owner of the American Organ? Is there 
any sort of connection, direct or indirect, in 


Septe 
ber 30, 1843, to December 31, 1854, is stated ** 
3,174,395, 
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Grtrinc Atone; A Book of Illustrations. ‘Two volumes. 
New York: James C. Derby. 

The drift of this book is not very well indi- 
cated by its first title, but it richly deserves its, 
second, for it is a book of Graphies—a sort of 
moving panorama, with narative sequence and 
coherence enough for the canvass, and portrait- 
ure, scenery, and perspective, sufficient for a 
capital exhibition. It has not the heady tlow 
of the ordinary novel; the reader is not car- 
ried upon a current of story, ever swelling 
with fresh tributaries, driven by fitful winds, 
tossed by turbulent waves, and then dash- 
ed over the denouement into Lake Hymen, 
to rest after the riot. The journey of these 
volumes is made without much feeling of lo- 
comotion, and with as little suffering from 
sympathetic commotion. The dramatis per- 
sone pass before the reader as on a stage; 
they have their entrances and exits, their dia- 
logues and soliloquies, and, as the figure sug- 
gests, there is a chorus in the cast which the 
author enacts. 

It will be remembered that, in the old Greek 
tragedy, the chorus was charged with the ex- 
position of the fable; it praised the gods, and 
justified them against the complaints of the 
suffering and the unhappy ; it sought to soothe 
the excited passions, and to impart lessons of 
wisdom and experience, and, in general, to sug- 
gest useful practical reflections. Moreover, the 
chorus never left the stage, and so the allusion 
is the more apt as an “ illustration.” 

The writer does not play essayist in form, 
but employs certain of the actors in this capa- 
city very constantly. Leighton and Miss Wat- 
son have no other office whatever, and the Nun 
and Mr. Falcon are almost as little in the har- 
ness of the plot. They are mainly occupied 
with the philosophy and policy, the morals and 
manners, of the life that is analyzed and dis- 
played by the story. ‘Even Stella, though she 
is the chief agonist in the drama, is a very 
elaborate as well as a very passionate philoso- 
phizer. In a word, the author is ever more 
earnest in prelection than anxious for the 
amusement, or attentive to the awakened inter- 
est, of the gossipping reader. 

We suppose the work—for it is a work—will 
not rush ferny and furious into the fervent fa- 
vor of all the fools in the Union, and that it 
may not reach its “ thirtieth thousand ” in the 
first thirty days after its announcement; but 
we cannot doubt that it will attain its ends in 
good time, and serve its purposes worthily. It 
has not the charm of the libellous literature 
now afloat, nor will it shock or surprise, or any 
way seduce, the idleness of the day into the 
“entusymusy,” solicitudes and indolent intoxi- 
cations which it delights in; but it will be 
studied by every one who reads it, and be ap- 
preciated by all that are capable of a good 
book, and are good and brave enough to grow 
better for whatever of truth they meet with. 

The first presented, and the most frequently 
recurring character “ illustrated,” is a fisher- 
man’s daughter, Susy, growing up from twelve 
to eighteen years of age, during the progress of 
the tale. A beautiful, healthy, human, natural 
character, without a feature that a blockhead 
could discover or a dauber could paint, with- 
out any special attractiveness of person, and 
with very little artificial culture. She is an 
admirable child, however, and in some sense 
the heroine of the story. It is the best evidence 
of genius in authorship to make her so conspic- 
uous and charming, without making her aston- 
ishing, or indeed remarkably distinct from the 
mass of rustics, whose existence is as conceiv- 
able and believable as the flowers of the forest, 
that may be supposed to bloom unnoticed. Her 
chief office is to reclaim, or restore, or recreate 
an idiot boy, kindling his intellect by the flame 
of his affections, and electrifying his imbecil- 
ity by the touch of her magnetic vitality. By 
the policy of the plot she is doomed to the re- 
pugnant and distressful task of standing dum- 
my for the exercise and excitation of his idiot- 
ic affections, while her heart is wholly his 
brother’s, until her task is well fulfilled, and 
the life thus dry-nursed into maturity is at last 
extinguished by the despair of absorbing hers. 
All this is managed with rarely excellent art. 
Neither taste, truth, nor sentiment, is violated 
in the issue, and the coarse-grained conspira- 
tors against the freedom of the innocent child’s 
life are indulged without the sacrifice they de- 
signed, and disappointed without the rebuke 
that they could not have understood. 


The development of the little girl by the edu- 
cation of circumstances, is finely and worthily 
accomplished. There is not an impropriety in 
the whole process. That rustic child is reared 
into a fine woman, with the skill and feeling of 
a master mind, and a delicate hand. The 
reader should turn from page to page of her 
story, to learn the substance and the agencies 
of a thorough education. There is nothing so 
good or so thorough in any treatise extant. 

Mr. Leighton is the Corypheus of the dramat- 
ic chorus, and Mr. Falcon is the working phi- 
lanthropist of the little world put upon the 
stage. ‘The latter is old enough to have been 
the lover of Stella’s mother, and he is busy 
enough, in his mission of world-mender, to be 
the husband, father, brother, and servant, of 
the whole. mendicant mob of the city. Yet 
this soup-server, street-preacher, idiot-teacher, 
and sot-saviour-general, is, upon the gravest 
grounds of public good and private duty, duly 

and dutifully married to the bright particular 
star of the troupe—the passionate, high-spirit- 
ed, philosophic desperado, Stella! “ It serves 
her right.” A month before, she was deter- 


mined to be a nun; in the second quarter of 


her lunacy, she is maniacally bent upon saving 
her soul at all risks; in the third, she turns 
Protestant, and gibbous with egotism; and in 
the last, her full-mooned insanity of aspira- 
tion, impulse, and self-emancipation, rises in 
the heaven of her hopes, with a man in it, and 
she sets out gloriously in her orbit of duty- 
doing, as if the earth depends upon her for the 
light of life. 

This Mr. Falcon figures through the story 
with strong marks of the ideal man of work 
and service, conscience and cleverness, of the 
author's own fancy, but we must not be too 
sure of this; for, whatever may be intended, 
the perfect characterization of this most un- 
comfortable sort of personage serves, as you 
take him, about as well for honest satire as for 
earnest eulogium; and we dre fully satisfied 
with the poetical justice of sentencing Madame 
Stella, the haughty beauty, the intellectual 
spitfire, the religious egotist, to a life-service 
in the standing committee on public misery, of 
which Mr. Falcon plays perpetual chairman. 

Curiously enough, too, Leighton, the oracle, 
is the father of this same Stella, and the Nun, 
another admiration of the author, is her 
mother—the said Leighton being, in the outset 
of his career, one of those wise men, proba- 
bly, whose society nobody but a fool could de- 
sire or endure; and his wife, a religionist, 
whose love to God, and its first outbreak, made 
her hateful and intolerable to men. 

Well: this string of superior fish—the ora- 
cle, the devotee, the philanthropist, and the 
aspirationist—are all cooked up tog her, in 
the end, into a very sentimental olla-podrida, 
ready for the admiration of the fast and furi- 
ous school of moral bullies, who are disgusted 
with and ashamed of the world around them, 


and anxions to make it ashamed and disgusted 
With itself, 


The®author, we think, in all serious respect: 
fulness, put these four into the foreground of 

his picture, intending them for model meddlers 

in everybody's matters. There is no trace or 

sign of disrespect for their pretensions, or doubt 

of the naturalness and symmetry of their char- 

acters. The irreverence and profane freedom 

of judgment here expressed is all our own. They 

are not a whit overdrawn, and they are never 

betrayed by their delineator; but they are so 

faithfully drawn, that they are well exposed to 

such criti¢ism as they deserve. 

The courtship of the Five Points Missionary 

and the fashionable and spiritual Miss Stella is 

& specimen piece of private preaching. The 

extent to which the candor of cant may run, in 

denaturalizing earnest and noble natures, could 

not be better exhibited; and, what is best of 
all, the writer seems to be in the profoundest 
sympathy with the whole process. Mr. Falcon 

tells Stella that “the union of hearts in a great 
purpgge, is the blessing of God, the seal of his 

approval” of their proposed marriage. And 

Stella, never having been able to manage her- 
self, or to know what to do with herself, “ felt 
in her heart that her redemption had drawn 

nigh!” 

We object to making a human marriage by 

turning the grace of nature out of the heart, to 

make room for the enthusiasm of a partnership 
in public benevolence. St. Paul did not think 
it necessary to marry any of the lady “ fellow- 
laborers” in the Gospel, of whom he speaks so 

respectfully; but St. Paul was a gentleman, 

and would not profane a natural institation for 

the purpose of furthering a philanthropic or re- 

ligious movement. Still, this mangled marriage 

is an “illustration; ” and the illustrations of tkis 
book are all perfect, the sentiment being always 
fairly left to the choice and at the risk of the 
reader. 

But there is another class of illustrations in 
this large gallery of portraitare, and the heart 
warms to them as they grow and glow in its 
recognition. Miss Watson, for instance, a lady 
teacher and author, who quit teaching when she 
had earned a competency for her support, and 
‘writing, when she had nothing more to say 
worth reading, but comes back into the labori- 
ous activities of life, for the service of the man 
who had courted her when she was young, and— 
married her bosom friend! Now, that he is 
convicted of a legal rascality, and imprisoned 
for life, she supports his wife and adopts his 
child, and thus realizes so much as there is real 
in all this of the dream of her girlhood. The 
author’s power in analyzing this character, is 
admirable. Shakspeare would have found no 
fault with the presentment, and not a pen, now 
in the service of fictitious literature, could exe- 
cute it better. Then, again, the jealousy of the 
Literateur’s young wife, at theintellectual friend- 
ship between him and Miss Watson, and the 
eure of that jealousy—that is a masterpiece of 
literary work—a beautiful, a generous concep- 
tion, and it sets a lesson to the reader which 
may save her from sin, sorrow, and death. 
There is in it such a vindication of liberty, as 
leaves love all its sanctity, and multiplies its 
strength, and blesses it with truth and trust. 
Very chastely, very religiously, is this sketch 
made from life, and dedicated to the uses of 
life. 

Layard is a politic, thorough-bred piece of 
selfishness, but he is not a fool or a scoundrel ; 
and he makes a most excellent Catholic priest 
in good time. So faultless is his life, and so 
serviceable to the best social ends in all his 
interferences, that he will be greatly and very 
earnestly surprised at the left hand allotment 
which necessarily awaits him, when the goats 
shall be finally separated from the sheep; but 
this does not abate the satisfaction one must 
feel in the certainty of his getting that ultimate 
destination. He could not be spared from the 
Church militant, but he could not be endured 
in the Church triumphant. This character is 
drawn with a delicate, strong, well-practiced 
hand. 

David Baldwin is a mere dilletante piece of 
daintiness, in the details of his existence, but 
there is something substantial in him, and 
Layard, with Susy’s unsuspected and unac- 
knowledged help, makes a man of him, for his 
own selfish purposgs; and so he is saved to us, 
without a bit of old Falcon’s preaching, but 
rather by the effect of that same admirable old 
gentleman’s conscientious gouging; for if the 
missionary had not sucked in Miss Stella, 
David would not have turned to the dear little 
Susy, and learned to love all gentleness, and 
goodness, and earnestness, until he grew into 
the self-same image. 


The fashionable Miss Isadore sits for the 
picture of her tribe, and there are some of the 
frivolous who will throw down the book when 
they see themselves in it, but they will not be 
able to run quite away from the reflection. 

Mr. Horace Chilton is worthy of the grave 
consideration of the young gentleman of genius 
and jerking enterprise. It will miss its provi- 
dential use, if it does not stick to them like a 
blister. His sister affords a pattern for girls 
to live and die by, when living is laborious, and 
dying early inevitable; and Lucia Tree and 
Young Vane are safe instances of artistic en- 
thusiasm for sympathy and emulation. 

Our general impressions of the book are, that 
every chapter is replete with wisdom, and bril- 
liant in gems of poetic beauty. We do not 
know when we have seen a book of so much 
depth and so little pretence. The author is 
eapable of the largest range of psychical inves- 
tigation, and the most effective deliverances of 
its results. Hawthorne has a freer use of the 
dictionary of correspondence, and a finer power 
of allegory, but he is the only writer of fiction 
in this country who outranks the author of 
Getting Along, in his own vein. 

Our conclusion as to the authorship is, that 
she is a woman, American born and bred, and 
of the Northern States, moreover; for all the 
characteristics of the sex, country, and climate, 
are in the work. She may never be a popular 
novelist, but she will certainly be one of our 
worthiest in that field of literary service. We 
recommend our friends to become intimately 


acquainted with this new unknown. 
SEnror. 


Putnam's Monruy. 

Among the multitude of literary publications 
which fall under our notice—many of them of 
decided merit—we have no hesitation in assign- 
ing the first place to Putnam’s Monthly Maga- 
zine. We have watched it with a good deal of 
interest from the outset, and while its singular 
literary ability has suffered no diminution, we 
have been gratified by noting a higher tone 
and aim in its leading articles—more breadth 
and freedom, and a more courageous expres- 
sion of opinion. It maintains the right of calm, 
manly discussion of all subjects of popular in- 
terest—the delicate question of Slavery, and the 
indelicate one of Mormonism. It coolly ignores 
the fashionable éaboo of disputed points of met- 
aphysics, theology, and politics. It is really re- 
freshing to see, at last, an American periodical, 
whose writers are not nervously apprehensive 
of “what Mrs. Grundy may say,” whose free, 
manly utterances betray no consciousness of 
the presence of that ubiquitous old lady, who 
has tied pulpit and press to her apron-strings. 
Its political articles have the vigor and spright- 
liness of those of Blackwood, without the say- 
age personalities and slang which too often char- 
acterize the latter. 

In its purely literary department, we ques- 

















the Atlantic. Tennyson, Carlyle, and De Quin- 
cey, occasionally write for English Magazines, 
but neither of them can be regarded as a regu- 
lar contributor. Setting these aside, what 
names have Blackwood, or Tait’s, or Dublin 
University Magazines, to offer, which will com- 
pare with those of Bryant, Longfellow, Curtis, 
Mellville, Russell Lowell, and Bayard Taylor? 
Lowell’s “Hymn to My Fire,” and Longfellow’s 
“Two Angels,” will certainly not suffer in com- 
parison with any modern English poetry. In 
light prose literature, we know of nothing, since 
the inimitable essays of Elia, which we should 
estimate above the graceful series of papers 
contributed by Curtis——“‘ My Chateaux,” “ The 
Sea from the Shore,” and “ Tidbottom’s Spec- 
tacles.” 

The critical department of the Magazine is 
conducted in a manly, independent spirit, and 
with an evident recognition of the “higher 
law” of truth and justice. 

The success which has attended the publica- 
tion, thus far, is due to its intrinsic merit alone, 
and not to puffery and extravagant pretensions 
on the part of its proprietors. Trusting to the 
good sense and discrimination of the public, 
they have resorted to none of those “tricks of 
trade,” which have of late disgraced alike pub- 
lishers and authors. If our word of honest ap- 
proval shall induce any of our readers to sab- 
scribe for the Magazine, we have no fear what- 
ever of being called to account by them, for in- 
troducing to their firesides an unwelcome month" 
ly visiter. J. G. W. 
History oF Kansas. Also, information regarding routes, 

laws, &c. By George Walter, General Superintendent 


of the New York Kansas League and American Settle- 
ment Company. New York, 1955. 





This is the title of a publication of special 
interest at this time. It gives just such in- 
formation as is needed by persons contempla- 
ting emigration to Kansas; including a map 
of the routes of travel to the Territory, the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, pre-emption laws, &c. 
It may be had, on application by mail, to the 
author, at the office of the American Settle- 
ment Company, 110 Broadway, New York. 
Price 25 cents, postage free. 





Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Mrs. Ellet— Woman's Sphere, &e. 

A large and respectable audience convened 
lately, at the Assembly Buiiding, to listen to a 
“ Reading,” by Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

Prepossessing in appearance, graceful in 
gesture—in manner, varying with the nature 
of the subjects which severally occupied her 
attention, and enchained that of her listeners, 
the heroine of the evening presented herself 
before us. 

In honor of the occasion, a published letter, 
written during Revolutionary times, by General 
Washington, to an obscure colored woman, 
concerning a matter of pressing importance to 
her—a truly courteous letter, doing eredit to 
the old Patriot—was read by Mrs. Ellet. It 
was delivered easily, smoothly, seemingly not 
for effect, and formed a good introduction for 
her succeeding more impassioned recitations. 

Then came Hood’s “Song of the Shirt”—of 
its kind inimitable in its wealth of pathos, and 
in its perfect truth to nature. In how exquisite- 
ly charming a style was it read! How was 
awakened within us the gushing, warm, up- 
springing sympathies of our nature! We had 
been scarcely prepared, by the calmly spoken 
Introduction, for the utterance, which “in do- 
lorous accents rang” through the whole house, 
when “ Work, work, work,” fairly groaned out, 
as if from the very heart of the speaker. It 
must require skill of no common acquisition, 
and genius of a high order, to give to those 
syllables that peculiarly intensified expression. 
To heighten the effect still more, there was but 
needed in our speaker the haggard air, the 
shabby garments, the attenuated form, and 
sunken cheek, so graphically described by the 
gifted Hood, and the illusion would have been 
perfect. It was already so, as it regards the 
voice and manner. 

I may remark here on the appropriateness of 
this selection. Mrs. Ellet’s services were pro- 
cured by an association of benevolent hie. 
whose purpose it is to commence another of 
those “Homes,” for which this city is so widely 
noted, and to rescue from starvation, misery, 
and crime, those whose history finds in this 
poem so striking a counterpart. 

Mary Howitt’s “Ordeal of Touch” was next 
recited. Wild, startling, almost unearthly, the 
sounds, which attached to words, fairly shrieked 
out. The glowing check, the flashing eye, and’ 
rapid gestures, were exhibited in excellent 
taste; and then, all suddenly changed into the 
exultant tones and altered demeanor of the 
publicly acknowledged innocent man; then, 
bursting out anew, with indignant reproaches 
upon the truly guilty object, who stood cower- 
ing by. 

After listening to several minor pieces, the 
Story of “Paddy the Piper,” one of Lover's 
narrations, was read. A perfect tissue, it is, of 
laughable scenes, from beginning to end. Mrs. 
Ellet excels particularly in this class of sub- 
jects. Nothing was over-acted; her tones, her 
gestures, were performed to the very life! She 
brought the scenes before our minds in their own 
living power, fresh from the lips of their origi- 
nal narrator. We had the “rich Irish brogue” 
of Paddy and his friends; the horror with which 
he shrank from approaching the rebel’s corpse, 
as it hung, in the misty light of the early morn- 
ing, dangling from the tree; his hesitancy be- 
fore committing the robbery; his yielding to 
the temptation, and his own original manner 
of doing so; the soldier’s apprehension of Pad- 
dy; the surprise of his friends, upon finding 
the stolen books, and their singular accom- 
paniments, in the hay, instead of Paddy him- 
self; the surmises against the old cow, who 
stood meekly by, unconscious of the crime 
alleged against her; the driving the poor crea- 
ture to the market fair; the burgainings which 
ensued; and, finally, the sudden appearance of 
the veritable Paddy, playing as merfily as ever 
to the assembled multitudes, notwithstanding 
the severe accusation against good Brindle—all 
these scenes, and others, were recited by our 
dramatiste with heightened effect. The only 
drawback, and that to some of us was a seri- 
ous one, was the profanity that escaped, here 
and there, throughout the narrative. This 
is to be regretted. 

This ended, we were entertained with selec- 
oa from Millman and Sheridan, both very 

ne. 

Then followed Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” 
excellently read. It was almost, perhaps quite, 
equal to the Hutchinsons’ performance. 

Rienzi’s “ Address to the Romans” was, it 
seemed to us, delivered too much in the style 
of a mere boisterous declaimer. This har- 
angue needs the deeper and sterner tones of 
manhood. 

Byron’s “ Waterloo” seemed to some of us 
improvable, although for the mest part well 
read. 

This was followed by another of Lover’s— 
“The Subscription List.” It abounds in true 
Irish wit, and is so beautifully original. The 
recitation did full credit both to writer and re- 
hearser. 

To the author, who can rouse at will the 
slumbering emotions of the human soul, it 
must be more than gratifying to meet, among 
his crowd of professed admirers, here and there 
one, who can enter with him into the spirit of his 
own enthusiasm, and utter his glowing expres- 
sions more ably than he himself could. In- 
deed, it issometimes the case that writers are 
not aware of the true beauty of their own pro- 
ductions, until they hear them recited with that 
appreciative eloqaence which adds new force 
to the language, and proves the speaker to 

the rare faculty of enchaining the list- 
eners’ attention under the double spell of poesy 
and oratory. 

As illustrative of this, the well-known anec- 
dote of Thomas Campbell is in place. His 
sublime ode, “ The Last Man,” was just fresh 
from the publisher's hands, and had as yet 
scarcely elicited any notice. Campbell, and 
some of his brother poets, were, one night, 
seated in the gallery of a theatre ; and between 
the plays the ode referred to was, to them, un- 
expectedly read. It was eloquently uttered ; 
the effect was electric; it spread rapidly 
through the entire mass; the low, deep tones 
crept chillingly through the veins, and the Voice | 
of the orator, rising with the sentiment in sub- 
limer strains, thri through every nerve. 





tion whether it has any equal on either side of 


And there sat the author of those lines iy his 
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this indeed be Ais production, thus enthusiasti- 
' cally received ? and he sitting there, trembling | , 
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obscure corner, perfectly overpowered. Could 


with suppressed emotion, while the whole house 
was in one deafening roar of applause? A 
friend whispered to him to rise, and, by a bow, 
as was the prevailing custom, acknowledge its 
authorship. After long resisting the continued 
appeals of his companion, he reluctantly com- 
plied, then slunk timidly into his seat again, 
almost doubting the fact of Ais ever having 
written the poem. Thus much for the justly 
acknowledged importance of good reading. 

But to return to Mrs. Ellet. Some of the 
audience regretted that she had departed from 
the usual routine of readers generally, in not 
giving us a Shakesperian course. She is the 
best judge of her own powers. Her forte is 
particularly the comic and pathetic—not so 
much the tragic. Her closing recitation was 
Poe's justly popular production, “ The Bells.” 
She fairly made them ring out, jingle out, toll 
out, and bellow out, with surprising effect. 
The tolling was the most graphic. 

Should Mrs. Ellet ever visit the Capital, she 
will deserve an admiring audience. Perhaps 
some one more deeply versed in the art of 
criticism than I will better succeed in more 
minutely and accurately delineating both the 
beauties and the defects of the fair Elocu- 
tionist. HOLA. 





General Hetvs. 


Town Elections. 


Several town and city elections were held on 
Tuesday in the State of New York, in most of 
which the Know Nothings prominently partici- 

ated. They elected their candidates, accord- 
ing to the wneteee reports, in Rochester, 
Auburn, Norwich, Oxford, Sherburne; and were 
defeated in Syracuse, Troy, Oswego, paponot 
Littlejohn being the Whig candidate for Mayor, ) 
Hamilton, Brighton, Pittsford, Bergenand, Caz- 
enovia—winning in five and losing in eight 
places.—New York Com. Advertiser. 

The annual spring elections for town officers 
took place on Monday in most of the towns of 
Massachusetts. The Know Nothings were suc- 
cessful in most of the towns, but were defeated 
in several in which they succeeded last year. 
They triumphed in New Bedford, Taunton, Fall 
River, Mansfield, Melrose, Raynham, Quincy, 
Concord, Chelsea, Dedham, Medway, Dorches- 
ter, Danvers, Marlboro’, Groton, Pittsfield, South- 
boro’, Woburn, Hanson, Hopkinton, Ashland, 
Peppere!l, Fitchburg, Natick, Milford, and Kings- 
ton. They were beaten, or only partially success- 
ful, in Lexington, Winchester, Amesbury, Mar- 
blehead, Watertown, Plymouth, Marshfield, 
Stow, Acton, and Foxboro’.—Boston Allas. 

Postponement of Senatorial Elections. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania, a few days 
ago, after several unsuccessful efforts to choose 
a Senator in Congress to supply the place of Mr. 
Cooper, postponed the subject to October next, 
being equivalent to devolving the duty on the 
next Legislature, which will not assemble until 
four weeks after the meeting of thenext Congress, 
during which time the seat must necessarily 
remain vacant. 

The Legislature of Missouri has also been 
unable to elect a United States Senator, and has 
deferred the election till the adjourned session 
to be held on the second Monday in November 
next. That this election may be made in time 
for the next session of Congress is possible, 
though hardly probable, as the Legislature will 
then be composed of the same members who 
have now failed to make a choice. Some new 
light from the people, however, may aid their 
decision. 


Illinois Election. 

Judge Trumbull, it seems, is not to take his 
seat in Congress as one of the Senators of Illi- 
nois without some further trouble. Governor 
Matteson, it is stated, will not give him a certifi- 
cate of election, basing his refusal upon the 
ineligibility of Mr. Trumbull, the Constitution 
prohibiting any Judge of the Supreme Court 
from accepting any other office during the term 
for which he was elected judge, nor for one year 
after the expiration of such term. Mr. Trumbull 
has resigned his judgeship, but the term for 
which he was elected has not yet expired. It 
seems to be no easy matter now-a-days to reach 
the Senate Chamber. 


Escape from Jail. 

Albany, March 6.—Phelps, under sentence of 
death for the murder of his wife, escaped from 
jail this morning by locking the jailer in his 
cell, but he was recaptured four miles from the 
city. 

General Cass at Detroit. 

Detroit, March 7.—General Cass arrived here 
to-day, and was received with a salute of thirty- 
two guns. 


Later from Havana. 

New Orleans, March ’7.—The steamer Cabana 
has arrived from Havana, with dates to the 4th. 
All was quiet, and business was reviving. The 
steamers San Jacinto and Princeton were in 
port. 


Political Exiles. 

New York, March 6.—The Sardinian frigate 
Des Geneys has been discharged from quaran- 
tine by the health officer, and is now coming up 
to the city. Fifty-eight of her passengers state 
that they are political exiles. 


Indiana Banking. 

Cincinnati, March 5.—Governor Wright, of 
Indiana, has vetoed the free bank bill, and, it 
is said, he will also veto the State bank bill if 
it is passed; but the friends of both will unite 
and pass them, notwithstanding the veto. 


Mayoralty Elections in New York. 

Auburn, March 6.—The Know Nothings 
elected their Mayor here to-day, by 200 majori- 
ty. 
” Oswego, March 6.—The Mayor’s election here 
to-day was very exciting. The Know Nothing 
candidate was defeated by 500 majority. 

Troy, March 6.—Griswold (Dem.) was elect- 
ed Mayor to-day by about 200 majority over the 
Know Nothing candidate. 


Know Nothing Victory in Alexandria. 

At the election held yesterday for municipal 
officers at Alexandria, we learn that the Amer- 
ican ticket succeeded by about five hundred 
majority. George P. Wise is therefore elected 
Mayor; Reuben Johnston, Auditor; Christopher 
Neale, Attorney; W..D. Stuart, Surveyor; and 
some dozen other candidates on the same ticket 
to various other municipal offices. 

Democratic Mass Meeting in New York. 

New York, March 7.—The Union mass meet- 
ing in Tammany Hall to-night was very largely 
attended. Senator Stuart, of Michigan, was the 
principal speaker. Senator Douglas was absent, 
in consequence of illness. Resolutions were 
adopted, taking strong and open ground in favor 
of the acquisition of Cuba, and putting it forward 
as an article of Democratic faith. They also 
denounced the Know Nothings, and when Sen- 
ator Stuart said that no g Democrat could 
belong to the Know Nothings, there were a 
number of hisses. 


Central American Colonization. 

A telegraphic despatch from this city to the 
New York Journal of Commerce says: “Colonel 
Kinney has resigned his commission as Captain 
General of the Central American Colonization 
Company. W. Cost Johnson, temporary Presi- 
dent, has also resigned, and ex-Senator Cooper 
has been appointed with full powers.” 


Church Property. 

In the Massachusetts House of Representa- 

tives, the other day, a petition was presented, 
and referred to a committee, from Patrick H. 
Broderick, and 59 other Catholic citizens of Fall 
River, for a law relative to the tenure of church 
property, so that those who contribute to the 
erection and maintenance of churches may 
have a voice in managing and controlling the 
same. 
The Senate of Massachusetts have passed, in 
concurrence with the House, an order directing 
the Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
to report an amendment prohibiting Catholics 
from holding office in that Commonwealth. The 
order was amended by inserting Roman before 
Catholic. 


Indiana Legislature. 
Cincinnati, Mawgh 7.—The Indiana Legisla- 
ture adjourned sine die without electing United 
States Deunaer or State officers. 


Bangor, Me., March 7.—The town elections 
held throughout the State y resul 
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ings. At Bath, they elected for Mayor, Freeman 
H. Morse, and the entire City Council. 
Chicago, Narch 7.—1.. D. Boone, Know Noth- 
ing, has been elected Mayor of thig city by a 
small majority. 


Municipal Election. 

Milwaukie, March 8.—At the charter election 
to-day, the whole Democratic ticket was elect- 
ed. J.B. Cross is Mayor by about 1,400 ma- 
jority. 


Great Excitement among the Indiana Politicians. 
Cincinnati, March 8.— Considerable excite- 
ment has prevailed among politicians at Indian- 
apolis since the adjournment of the Legislature. 
he Governor yesterday appointed several State 
officers, but the Secretary of State refused to 
administer the oath of office ; consequently, the 
places remain vacant. 


Kansas. 

The election of members of the Legislature 
of Kansas will take place about the 15th or 
20th of March. The “ Free State Squaitter” 
fears, from past experience, that the first Legis- 
lature will be Pro-Slavery. A claim has been 
made to the land upon which the town of Law- 
rence is situated, on the ground that none but 
the United States authorities have power to lay 
off a town site on the public lands. The Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office in this 
city, having been written to on the subject, 


says: 

“The idea of others attempting to lay off a 
town site on lands thus claimed, or in any 
manner interfering with such claims, is simply 
absurd. No power exists anywhere except in 
Congress to lay off town sites on the public 
lands ; and where individuals attempt so to do, 
until duly authorized by act of Congress, they 
forfeit all claim they may have to the land.” 


The Fremont Case. 

It is seldom, we pzesume, that the decision 
of any private cause by the Supreme Court has 
given so much satisfaction as the judgment 
Serer ox by that high tribunal on Saturday 
ast, in favor of Col. John C. Fremont, confirm- 
ing to him his valuable property in California. 
The Opinion of the Court was delivered by the 
Chief Justice, dissenting Opinions being given 
by Justices Catron and Campbell.—Nat. Int. 

The Pennsylvania Senatorial Question. 


Harrisburg, March 8.—A series of resolutions 
was offered in the State Senate to-day, to annul 


the vote of adjournment of the convention of 


both Houses till October, and fixing the adjourn- 
ment to the 20th of March. The resolutions 
were referred to the Commitiee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Sardinian Exiles. 

The Result of Mayor Wood's investigation in 
the case of the exiles who arrived at the port of 
New York on Monday last, in the Sardinian frig- 
ate Des Geneys, is the conviction that the indi- 
viduals in question are not criminals or convicts, 
but refugees, proscribed by European Govern- 
ments for their political opinions. They will 
therefore be permitted to land, and be held 
amenable to our laws. 


Wisconsin. 

The party of Freedom in Wisconsin have 
done well in calling on the Hon. Orasmus 
Cole, of Grant County, to become a candidate 
for Judge of the Supreme Court, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the expiration of the term of 
the Hon. 8. Crawford. Mr. Cole is one of the 
true men who opposed the Union-Saving meas- 
ures of 1850, supporting the principles of the 
Wilmot Proviso, and opposing the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Act to the last extremity. 


Charter Elections in Erie County. 
Bnffalo, March 10.—F ull returns from every 
town in Erie county show the election of four- 
teen Know Nothing supervisors, six Fusionists, 
and three Whigs. 


« Destructive Fire at Princeton. 
Princeton, N. J., March 11.—The college 
building known as Nassau Hall was entirely 
destroyed by fire last night, about eight o'clock. 
The students lost all of their furniture, clothes, 
&e. The origin of the fire is unknown. The 
loss is about $50,000, on which there is $16,000 
insurance. 
Free Navigation of the Amazon. 
Accounts from Rio Janeiro to the 11th Feb- 
ruary state that the question of the free navi- 
gation of the Amazon was under discussion 
between the Brazilian Government and the 
American Minister, with a hopeful prospect of 
a favorable termination. 





Nationat Miniria.—According to the an- 
nual report of the War Department, as trans- 
mitted to Congress, the strength of the militia 
of the United States is as follows : 


Infantry. 








Commissioned officers - - - - - 46,022 
Non-commissioned and privates - - 1,769,335 
Cavalry. 

Commissioned officers - - - + - 910 
Non-commissioned and privates - - 12,539 
Riflemen. 

Commissioned officers - - + « - 1,953 
Non-commissioned and privates - - 32,456 
Aggregate - - + - - - + - 1,862,215 


The cavalry and riflemen must, of course, be 
regularly organized and drilled uniform com- 
panies. As stated above, they constitute an 
aggregate of 47,858 officers and men. The 
commissioned officers of the infantry are but 
little inferior to this in number. Assuredly the 
whole militia force is formidable enough on 
paper ; but no doubt it would be extremely dif- 
ficult to raise from this body of 1,862,215 men, 
an army of 100,000 for actual service. 

Baltimore American. 





NEW POSTAGE ACT. = 


Notice to the Public, and instructions to Post- 
masters. 

Notice is hereby given that, agreeably to an 
act of Congress, approved March 3d, 1855, the 
following rates of postage are to be charged, 
on and after the first day of April next, in lieu 
of those now established, to wit: 

On every single letter conveyed in the mail 
between shades in the United States for any 
distance not exceeding three thousand miles, 
three cents; and for any distance exceeding 
three thousand miles, ten cents. 

From and after said first day of April, pre- 
payment on letters is required, excepting upon 
such as are to or from a foreign country, or to 
officers of the Government, on official business. 
The franking privilege remains unchanged. 

From and after the first day of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, postmasters are 
required to place postage stamps upon all pre- 
‘eee letters on which such stamps may not have 
peen placed by the writers. 

By the third section of the act, the Postmaster 
General is authorized to establish a uniform 
system for the registration of valuable letters. 
This provision of the law will be carried into 
effect, and special instructions therefor will be 
issued to Postmasters, as soon as the necessary 
blanks can be prepared and distributed. 

James Campse.., Postmaster General. 

Post Office Department, March 9, 1855. 





Tue Srave Currisc Macniye, exhibited at 
the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute Fair, by 
C. B. Hutchinson & Co., of Auburn, New York, 
is attracting great attention among the vis- 
iters there. Its construction is very ingenious, 
and its performance truly astonishing. A mur- 
derous knife, about five feet long, and shaped 
somewhat like a quarter segment of a large 
stove pipe, hung on its centre, is constantly 
playing up and down, and at the same time is 
made to move back and forth endwise, thus 
giving to the edge of the knife a peculiar spiral 
drawing motion, or stroke. Large blocks of 
wood, previously softened by steaming, are pla- 
ced on a bed-plate, past the edge of which the 
knife shears in its descent ; and kept pressed up 
against gauges at the proper distance in front, 
so that every stroke takes off a stave, hollowed 
and rounded as it should be, with a beautifully 
smooth and finished surface, which needs no 
farther dressing. So rapid is the action of the 
machine,that the wood seems fairly devoured 
by it. At the rate we saw it working, it would 
turn out over fifty thousand staves per day, or 
enough for three thousand barrels, and cut up 
twenty-five cords of wood. Making all deduc- 
tion necessary for loss of time, it is said that it 
can be relied on to make staves enough for one 


second or third night. 
times by next morning, take one or two more. A slight 
breakfast should invariably follow their use. 


celebrated Liver Pills, and take none else 
other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 

public. Dr. MeLane’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated 
Vermifuge, can now be had at all respectable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 


thousand barrels per day of ten hours, day after 
day. By its use, about one-fourth more staves 
can be obtained from the same timber, than by 
riving; and timber can be worked by it which 
would not rive at all, and which can be ob- 
tained at a much less price than the ordinary 


| stave timber. 


The. proprietors also exhibit all the other ma- 
chinery necessary for finishing the staves and 
heading, ready for the cooper’s use, consisting 
of a stave jointer, crozer, head-turner, &c. All 
these work with great sccuracy and speed ; and 
the jointer especially is entitled to a fuller de- 
scription than we can now give it. The pro- 
prietors claim that with this machinery the ex- 
pense of making barrels may be reduced fully 
one half. 


Scotr’s Cory anp Cos Mit1t.—In another 
column will be found an advertisement con- 
cerning this mill. We have had the pleasure 
of witnessing the operation of this “ Little 
Giant,” as the inventor has very appropriately 
termed it, and consider it one of the most per- 
fect, simple, and economical Corn and Cob 
Crushers we have yet seen. It crushes the corn 
alone, or the corn and cob together, to any re- 
quired degree of fineness. , The inventor claims 
that these mills will grind ten bushels of chop 
feed per hour, with one horse, and do more work, 
according to the power applied, than any other 
mill yet invented; and ftom what we have 
seen, we fully concur in his opinion. Their sim- 
plicity of construction, size, cheapness, and 
easy mode of propelling, will readily recom- 
mend them to the consideration of every 
farmer. 





OBITUARY. 


Died in Milton, Mass., February 20th, Miss 
Ipa Russet, aged thirty-six years. 

Few women without the celebrity of author- 
ship will be mourned by a wider circle of affin- 
ities than Miss Russell. She was the daughter 
of the late Hon. Jonathan Russell, at one time 
our diplomatic representative at the Court of 
Sweden, and one of the five American Com- 
missioners of Ghent. She was born in Swe- 
den, during her father’s residence abroad. She 
was the friend of the friendless and destitute, 
and her sympathies were warmly enlisted for 
the slave. She chose the communion of those 
who had been most earnest and valiant in his 
cause, and welcomed them to the hospitality of 
her home. She was less attracted to gayer lit- 
erature than to the study of the languages, 
physical science, and the writings of Emerson, 
with whose philosophy she sympathized. En- 
joying a cheerful flow of animal spirits, de- 
lighting in friendship, and touching life at 
many points, she clung to existence with fond- 
est tenacity, but yielded at last to a disease 
whose steady progress no vitality could resist. 

. 





MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 12, 1855. 


$8. 7 (a $9.00 


KL 


Flour, Howard Street - - - 


Flour, City Mills - - - - - 875 @ 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - - - - + 5.87 @ 6.00 
Corn Meal - - - - - + + 4.25 @ 4,50 
Wheat, white - - - - - - 2.05 @ 2.15 
Wheat, red - - - - = - - 1.00 @ 2.09 
Corn, white- - - - - - - 85 @ 86 
Corn, yellow —— 87 @ 88 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 1.18 @ 1.20 
Rye, Virginia- - - - - + 112 @1.15 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 148 (@ 50 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - S50@ 82 
Clover Seed - - - - - + 5.75 (@ 6.00 
Timothy Seed - - - - - - 3.50 @ 3.75 
Hay, Timothy - - - - - - 18.00 @21.00 
Hay, Clover - - - - - + 12.00 @13.00 
Hops- - - - - +--+ + - 30@ 32 
Potatoes, Mercer- - - - - 1.25 @ 1.50 
Bacon, Shoulders- - - - - 7@ 7 
Bacon, Sides - - - - = - 7@ 8 
Bacon, Hams - - - - - - 10@ I1id 
Pork, Mess- - - - - - - 16.00 (@00.00 
Pork, Prime - - - - - - 00.00 (@13.50 
Beef, Mess - - - - - - - 17.00 (@00.00 
Lard, in barrels - - - - - 3@Q@ 9 
Lard, inkegs - - - + - = 10 (a «102 
Wool, Unwashed - - - - - 14@ 15 
Wool, Washed- - - - - - 20 @ 2 
Wool, Pulled - - - - - - LW@ 2 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 22 (@ 25 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - . - 27 @ 37 
Wool, Choice Merino - - - 42@ 43 
Butter, Western, in kegs - - 12@_ 123 
Butter, Roll - - - - - = 16 @ 18 
Cheese - - - - + + - = 10 11 
Coffee, Rio- - -- - =: = 00@ 113 
Coffee, Java - - ---- 133@ 14 
NEW YORK MARKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, March 12, 1855. 
Flour, State brands - - - - $8.87 @$9.68 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 11.50 (@12.50 
Flour, Western - - - - - 9.31 @ 9.81 
Flour, Southern - - - - - 9.12 @ 9.91 
Rye Flour - - - - - -'+ 7.00 @ 7.25 
Corn Meal - - - - - - - 4.25 @ 4.50 
Wheat, white - - - - + - 2.35 (@ 2.55 
Wheat, red- - - - - - - 2.10 @ 0.00 
Corn, white- - - - - - - O00O@ 96 
Corn, yellow - - - +--+ 9 @ 98 
Rye - - - - = + + + + 133 @ 137 
Oats - ---+-+-++ +++ 54@ 68 
Clover Seed - - - - + + 10.50 (@11.50 
Timothy Seed - - - - - - 0.00 @ 3.25 
Hay - + ----- + + 100 @1.12 
eee 4 Gee SS Ss) Oe @ 23 
Bacon, Shoulders- - - - - Q® 6; 
Bacon, Sides - - - + - - 64@ 7 
Bacon, Hams - - - - - - 84 9} 
Pork, Mess- - - - - - - 14.25 @15.75 


Pork, Prime - - - - - - 


14.37 (@15.00 
Bef --------:- 


9.00 (@11.50 


Lard, in barrels - - - - - 9%@ 10 
Lard, inkegs - - - - - - 10;@ 104 
Butter, Western - - - - - 15 20 
Butter, State - - - - - 2@ 30 
Cheese - ------- IL@ 1lj 
Coffee,Rio- - - - - - - I10i@ Iii 
Coffee, Java - - - -- > 13 @ 133 
Wool, Unwashed - - - -,- 9@ 12 
Wool, Washed- - - - - - 0@ 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - -- 22@ 23 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 32 (@ 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 25 47 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - - - 30.00 (@00.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - - - 0.00 @ 1.12 
Lime,common -.- - - - 0.00 @ 1.00 





Merrorourran Mecuanics’ [wsrrrute Farm 
Wasmnoron, D. C., March 12, 1955 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sm: Notices having appeared in several of the papers 
of this city, stating that the late Mr. Whitely was the in- 
ventor of ihe Perfumed Crystals, without any desire to do 
injustice to him or his memory, I would state that the in- 
ventor was Mr. W. K. Ashard, of New York, (from whose 
son, jointly with my partners, 1 purchased the process and 
the right to use his name.) Should the correctness of my 
statement be doubted, I am prepared to prove its truth. I 
do not wish to do wrong to any, but simply, in justice to 
the real inventor, and the firm of which I am a member? 
lay the truth before the public. F. WIDDOWS, for 

MITCHELL, WIDDOWS, & SALTER, 
2 Liberty st., New York. 





NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


We speak of McLane’s Liver Pills, which have become 
au ulispensable family medicine. The frightful symp- 
toms which arise from a diseased Liver manifst them- 
selves, more or less, in every family. Dyspepsia, sick 


headache, obstruction of the menses, ague and fever. pains 


in the side, with dry, hacking cough, are all the results of 


hepatic derangement—and for these, Dr. McLane’s Pills 
are a sovereign remedy. 
to fail, and they should be kept at all times by families. 


They have never been known 


Directions. —Take two or three on going to bed, every 
If they do not purge two or three 


The Liver Pill may also be used where purging is sim- 


ply necessary. As an anti-bilious purgative, they are in- 
ferior to none ; and, in doses of two or three, they give as- 
tonishing relief to sick headache ; also, in slight derange- 
ments of the stomach. 


D> Parchasers will! be careful toask for Dr. McLane’s 
There are 
before the 





DANIEL R. GOODLOE, 
Washington, D. C. 


TTORNEY AT LAW, will prosecate Bounty Land 
y and other claims on the Federal Government 


COURT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE > 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington City, D. C. 


HE undersigned wil! devote himself assiduously to the 
prosecution of claims against the Government of the 
United States in the above Court, (established by act of 
Congress, approved March, 1555.) which has cognizance 
of all claims arising under the Constitution, or founded 
upon any law of Congress or upon any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any contract, expressed 
or implied, with the Government of the Uniied States, or 
any Of its officers or agents. Al! claims against the Gov- 
ernment must henceforth be prosecuted in this Court, and 
not before Congress, as heretofore. When the claim is 
established in said Court. and an appropriation made by 
Congress for the purpose, the claimamt will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States 
The undersigned will alsa continue, as heretofore, the 
practice of law in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the other courts of the District. 
M. THOMPSON, Attorney at Law, 
4} street, Washington city, D.C 








Departments and Bureaus, citizens of Washington, and 


members of Congress. im, 





OLD SOLDIERS’ BOUNTY LAND BILL. 


Banking House and Bounty Land Agency Office 


HAMILTON G. FANT, 
No. 432 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. Cc 


N act passed Congress at the late session, granting 
i one hundred and sixty acres of land to the following 
classes of persons, who have performed fourteen days mil- 
itary service in any of the wars in which this coudtry has 
been engaged since the year 1775, including Wayne's war, 
war of 1312, Black Hawk war, Florida war, &c., viz 

All the commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, including Indians, whether vol- 
unteers, militia, or rangers. 

All the commissioned and non-commissioned officers ot 
the navy, seamen, ordinary seamen, landsinen, marines, 
flotilla men, chaplains, and clerks 

All wagon masters and teamsters who may have been 
employed in the transportavion of military stores and sup- 
plies. 

Those who have received 160 acres are not provided for 
in this act, but those who have heretofore received less 
than 160 acres will be entitled to an additional warrant, 
so as to give them an amount of land equal to 160 acres 

Persons entitled under this act can have their warrants 
promptly obtained through this Ageaucy, for a moderate 


fee 


¢ 
ot 


Those not having the necessary forms, by dropping me 
a line, the same shal! be forwarded free of cost, 
Claims of every description against the United States, 


to be presented tor allowance either before the Court of 
Claims or Executive Departments, will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

FRENCH 8. EVANS, Esq., late Chief Clerk in the Pen- 
sion Office, will aid me in the prosecution of all claims 
sent to me against the Government 

The highest price paid for Land Warrants, and remit- 
tances made promptly. Stocks and Bonds 


“HAMILTON G 


sold on com 


mission FANT, Banker 
Refer to G. C. Grammer, President Patriotic Bank, 

Washington. D. C.; Messrs. Maury & Morton, Bankers 

Richmond, Va.; Messrs. Bb. W. Clark, Dodge, & Co., 


Bankers, New York; Messrs. Josiah Lee & Co., Bankers, 


Balumore; Hon. John Wilson, Commissioner of General 
Land Office; Hon. L. P. Waldo, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions; Messrs. BE. W. Clark & Co., Bankers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Messrs. E. Hutchings & Co. Bankers, Louisville 
Ky.; Messrs. John J. Anderson & Co., Bankers, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Hon. Lewis Cass, Michigan; Hon. John Bell, Ten 
nessee 


Letters post paid. Fees moderate 621 


BOUNTY LAND AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 
YOLDIERS and their widows and heirs, who are enti- 
K tled to Bounty Land under the late law, can have 
their claims promptly attended to by addressing me. The 
provisions of the law embrace all who have servedin any 
war since 1790 fourteen days or more, inclnding wagon- 
masters, teamsters, and officers, seamen, ordinary sea- 
men, marines, clerks, and landsmef, in the navy, in any 
of said wars; officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary 


war, and their widows and minor children; chaplains, 
&c. The provisions of the act extend to Indians. In all 
cases, the substitute is entitled, and not the employer 

I will attend also to the business of Agents abroad, upon 
reasonable terms C. B. ADAMS, 


~~ 


Washington, D.C 





To the Heirs of Officers and Soldiers of the 
Revolutionary and other Wars. 
JOHN 8. GALLAHER, formerly Third Auditor of 
the U. 8S. Treasury, and 
RO. H. GALLAHER, Attorney for Claimants, 
Todd's Marble Building, Washington City, 
( {ONTINUE to give their usual! 


prosecution of every descript 


prompt attention to the 
net tae 
General Government. Their familiarity with the general 
reutine of business cled with the several Depart- 
ments, and the experience they e had in the 
ment of the large number of cases heretofore 
their care, warrants them in tendering their services, with 
renewed coufidence very numerous representatives 
of Officers and Soldiers of the Revolutionary and other 
Wars, who have become entitled, by acts of Congress, to 
Commutation, Half-Pay, Pension, or Bounty Land 

In addition to their experience, they possess much val 
uable record and documentary evidence 
the numerous classes of claims 

Army Officers, Soldiers, Teamsters, Naval Officers, Sea 
men, Marines, and Navy Clerks, (or their sarviving wid- 
ows or minor children,) who served in the Revolutionary 
War, War of 1812, Florida, or any of the Indiaa Wars, 
for a period of not less than fourteen days, are now entitled 
to a Land Warrant for 160 acres. Those who have al 
ready received their 40 or 50 acre warrants, are now en- 
titled to an additional quantity, to make theirs equal to 
160 acres. 

Frxs.—For obtaining an 80 acre warrant, $3; 120 acr 
$5; 160 acres, 810. 

Regular correspondents, who prepare cases and forward 
them to the above address for management here, will be 
dealt with liberally. 


notcimims aga 
conn 


May manage- 


ntrusted to 


to the 


appertaining to 


en, 






A Court of Clains having been created by Congress, 
before which all private claims, not heretofore provided 
for by law, are to be presented for adjudication, the un- 
dersigued will undertake the management of any cases 


requiring attention before that Court, 
best energies to the interests of their clients ry They 
ask no fee in advance, nor do they make any charge for ther 
services, (except where previously agreed upon.) uniess they 
are successful in obtaining something for those who employ 
them. Address JNO. 8. & RO. H. GALLAHER, — 
Washingfon, D. C 

N. B. Lanp Warrants Bovout anp So_p.—We buy 
Land Warrants and Revolutionary Scrip at highest mar- 
ket rates, giving generally higher prices than any other 
markets afford, except those umediately in the vicixity 
ot Land Offices where Warrants are located. The ad 
vantage of sending Warrants to Washington is that dis- 
crepancies in assignments, which often oceur and pro- 
duce difficulty, can be rectified, frequently, at the General 
Land Office. J.8.& RO.ILG 

NOTE TO EDITORS. / 

Auy Editor who thinks proper to insert the above Cir- 
cwar in his paper for several mouths, and call attention 
to it, once, will, upon receipt by us of a copy ot | 
comaining said advertisement and notice 
him by mail a copy of a valuable publication, in which 
will be embraced all of the Pension and Bounty Land 
Laws, Forms of Application under them opinions of 
Attorneys General, and decisions of the Departments in 
certain casses. Or, if he prefer, be shall have our ser- 
vices, without charge, to an amount equal to his bil! 

438 JNO. 8. & RO. H. GALLAHER. 
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To Farmers, to Gardeners, to all Owners or 
Cultivators of the Soil. 

w=. you make your business PAY? Then co to 

the very best source o/ practical tnformation in this 


country, viz: to the pages of that old, standard w ekly 
periodical, the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


which enters its fourteenth volume March 15th, 1965, Fach 
weekly number contains sixteen large quarto pages, filled 
with practical information upon every department of SOIL 
CULTURE. Edited by the largest and ablest corps of ex- 
perienced farmers connected with any agricultural! paper 
in the United States. Two complete and beautiful vol- 
umes annually, of 416 pages each 

Termis—oue collar per volume, two dollars a year. Spe- 
cimen copies always seit free 

ALLEN & CO., Publishers. 

128 ie0 Water st.. New York. 


SCARPA’S ACOUSTIC OIL. 
The Only Cure for Deafness. 
CARPA'S Compound Acoustic Oi! 


for the eure of 
\) Deafness, Puins, and the Discharge of matter from the 
Ears. Also, all those disagreeable noises, like the b izzing 
of insects, falling of water, whizzing of ate am, &c., ke 
which are symptoms of approaching Deafness 


Read what Searpa’s Acoustic Oil has Done '—The greatest 
cure ever yel performed by any medicine. It never fails 
[From the Albany Daily Knickerbocker ] 

Wesr Taox, N. ¥ June 3 
This is to certify that J, Willard Jenks, proprietor of the 
West Troy Exchange Hotel, having been afflicted with 
deafness in one car tor the last twenty years, and in the 
other for the last year, so that it was unpossible for me to 
hear the loudest voice, and after trying various remedies 
without improving my hearing in the least 
to try Scarpa’s Compopnd Acoustic Oil, for the cure of 
Deatness, and it is with great gratification lam enabled 
to state that it has perfectly restored my hearing, and | 
will be happy to see any person who wishes for informa- 
tion in relation to my case, at my place. in West Troy 
WILLARD JENKS, 
if Also, Dr. Jackson's Pile and Tetter Embrocation 
This is the only medieine thet will cure these troublesome 
diseases. It not only immediately allays pain and inflam- 
mation, stops all bleeding, subducs that intolerable itching, 
but efflecwaliy cures, in a very short time, persons whose 
lives have been rendered miserable for years Its ap- 
plication produces no pain, but rather an agreeable and 
pleasant sensation. 
Be careful and buy of the following agents: Z. D. Gil- 
man, Washington; S. 8. Hance, Balumore; J. D. Park. 
Cincinnati; Louden & Co., Philadelphia; A. B.& D. Sands. 
New York; and F. Seammon, Chicago, as there is a coun- 
terfent article in the market 427 


I was induced 

















Will be shortly published, at $1.50, free by post, 
THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW: 
ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND RESULTS. 
BY HENRY 8. CLUBB, 


Assisted by upwards of One Hundred Clergymen. Gov- 
eruors, State Officers, &c. With a Portrait and Life of 


HON. NEAL DOW. 
Upwards of 500 copies of this work were ordered on the 


427 








Subseribers will be —- in the order in which their 
Sec. of the M. L. L. Statistical Society, 
COLLEGES. 
A within two weeks of its publication. It has already 
that several hundred copies have been ordered by them 
for its value, its circulation, in view of the approaching 
neourage 
at the low rate of fifty cents per copy, on receipt of which 
tous distrib or otherwise, a ibera! deduction wil! be 








Price 
43 


* Comic, bat not coarse; serious, but not heavy.” 


NEW DIALOGUES, 


Seeding oat Speaking. —“ The Hundred Dia- 
I logues,” by William B. Fowle, contains one hundred 
and ten pieces, now published for the first ume. They are 
long, short, witty, and wise, and have a high moral tone, 


Short tion with whad 
aes paid, by mat 4 CALKINS 
No. #48 Broadway, New York. 


first announcement of its preparauon. 
subscripuons are received. 
HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
Tritune Office, N. ¥ City 
,1 HE PRIZE ESSAY ON PRAYER FOR 
By Rev. Prof. W. 8. Tyler, of Amhers t College. 
SECON Dedition of this masterly work was called for 
made a deep impression wherever it has gone, and has 
awakened such an wuusual interest in the minds of some, 
ous distribution. 
ugh not depending on any oec le 
concert of prayer for Colleges, is timely and important. 
Toe a wide circulation of the volume, it is offered 
amount, free of expense, it will be sent pre-paid to any 
Post Office tess. When taken in quantities for oan 
made from this price M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
427 Brick Church Chapel, New York 








P.S. Reference may be had (if necessary) to heads of 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, No. 235 Broad- 


] way, New York, have just published— 


I. The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author 
of “The Morning and Night Watches,” &c. i2mo. $1 
The writer is an adept at word pai , and he has 

almost converted the history of the Apestie of the Gentiles 

mito a series of pictares, so vivid and graphic is his de- 

seriptive power. He makes the reader see every im- 

portant scene through which Pani passed, from the moun- 

tain ranges of Tarsns upon which his boyhood gazed. to 
the walis of the Mamertine prison, where he probabiy 
counted the bours till he was delivered to execution -— 

N. C. Repository 
The Carters publish a multitude of good books, but un 

less we greatly mistake, this will be reckoned among the 

best of them — Puritan Recorder 


Il. The Truth and Life. A Series of Discourses 
by Bishop Mclivaine. Svo. $2 
The sound Evangelical principles, the earnest feeling, 
the spirited, impressive style, and the fair and conclusive 
logic of these discourses, we judge to bé worthy the ex 
cellent mame they hear — Fran gelist 


III. A Chart of the Sacred History of the World, 
trom the Creation to the Birth of Christ. $1.50, 

The Messrs. Carter have a new work, designed to pre 
sent the outlines of Sacred History in the form of a chart 
It is neatly printed on large pages, and arranged in parai- 
lel columns, so as to show their contemporaneous rela 
tions, the principal epochs of all the countries that sne- 
cessively rose and flourished from the beginning to the 
time of Christ. The arrangement ereatly feeilitates the 
remembrance of these evens, particulariy their relations 
to each other. ht is carefully and elaborately done, and 
iurnishes a fine method of studying history in its ele 
ments. — Evangelist 


IV. The Mind of Jesus. 
“ Footsteps of St. Paul,” &c 


The mind of Jesus! The most glorious theme, for in 
quiry, study, and thought, ever presented to men and 
angels. *® © © Jn the handsome volume betore us, the 
author gives in a series of some thirty chapters an analysis 
of the attributes of the mind of Jesus, portraying the per 
tect model of sinless, dignified, and exalted humanity 
Christian er 


By the author of the 


40 cents 


V. Discourses on Truth. Delivered 
Chapel of the South Carolina College 
Thornwell, D.D. 12mo. $1 
There is a depth of thought, sound reasoning, and clear 

elucidation of the subjects under consideration, in this 

handsome volume, which stamp the author as a mas 
thinker, and a man who is bound to leave bis mark ; 
world.—S. H. Herald, 


VI. The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 


in the 
By James H 


t 
1 the 


the Rev, Wm, Jay. 2vols. 12mo. $2.50 

These volumes contain the memoria! of oné whose name 
will be held im insting remembrance, Our Binglish 
respondent remarks “that there has been no biographical 
work so intensely interesting as this published among us 
for the last half century.” American readers will ap 
preciate and honor his estimate of his merits. —Caristian 


Observer 


As an Autobiography, this will do to go along with 
Hugh Miller.—Journad, 


VI. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. With 
Notes and Additions by Charles Murray Nairn AM 
i2mo. $1.25 
It would be a work of supererogation, at | te da 

to dwell on the peculiar exeellences of Paley’s treatise 

on the Evidences of Christianity. It is not probable it will 
ever be superseded. Its learning, its exactness, 11s wonde: 


tul clearness of thought, its logical force, are incomparable 

The American editor has fortified the points in which 

Paley has failed, and by his additional matter has un 

quesuonably furnished the best as well as the safest ec) 

tion of Paley extant.— Presbyterian. 

VIII. Evening Hours with My Children; or, 
Conversations on the Gospel Story. Tlustrated with 
twelve quarto pilates 
This, every little reader will say, when he sees it, is the 

gem of the season. As a gift book for the young, it stands 

wholly unrivalled in its department.— Phil, Herald 

1X. The Great Journey. A pilgrimage through 
the Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Liv 
iug God, by the author of the “Morning and Night 


Watches,” &e. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cents 

This little hook is written in the style of the © Pilgrim's 
Foageneny” and isa remarkably successful effort in tha 
kind of writing. It is well fitted to be a helper in the 
Christian life, to guide the inquiring, to relieve the doubt 


ing, to strengthen the weak, to en¢ ourage the 
and to comfort the sorrowful 


X. Follow Jesus. 


vows 
desponding, 


By the author of “Come ta 


Jesus.” “ItisL” l2mo0. 25 cents 

We can heartily recommend this little work It ia full 
of Christ, and whoever devoutly ponders its pages cannot 
fail to be inspired with new zeal in following the foetsteps 
ot him who was meek and lowly in heart.—Presbyteria 


*.* Any of the above works sent by 

postage, on receipt of the price appendes 

R. CARTER & BROTHERS, « 

GRAY & BALLANTYNE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


mail, free of 
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Phe Life of William H. Seward. 
TS undersigned has 


in press, and will shortly publish 


The Life of Wiliam H. Seward, with Selections fr m 
his works, in one handsome duodecimo volume of four 
hundred pages 

A glance at the table of contents wil! show that the box k 
will be one of great interest, and worthy of a wideapread 
circulation. In order to place it Within reach of all classes 
of readers, the price has been fixed at one dollar The 
publisher feels that he may confidently rely on the friends 
of Mr. Seward especially, to aid in the dissemination of a 
work which will serve to silence msrepreseniaton, and 
place in a true hight tho character and principles of the 

Leading Statesman of the Country. 

Retail price, one dollar, A liberal discount made to those 
who buy to sell again J. 8 REDPIFLD 

425 Nos. 110 and 112 Nassau «t., N. York 


MARTHA RUSSELL AND HER NEW BOOK. 
1 ENIUS will make iteelf felt sooner or later I 
J book recently offered to the public by this talented 
authoress is beginning to attract consider 
literary circles, and is regarded by « 


he 
ravie attention ia 
ompetent critics as 
one of the best emanations of the American Presa during 


the past year. Tts quaint tide has perhaps retarded its 
rapid sale, at first; 


Leaves from the Tree Iq lrasyl. 
The leading word having been pronounced to be quite 
unpronounceable, and its significance quite 
to the masses of mankind But as ite be 
is seen in its definition, 


Leaves from the Tree of Life, 


micnuificant 


auliful adaptauon 


or, the Tree of Existence, and as the entire book on perusal 
is found to be a series of the most cb arming picture 
Life in New England, many of the sketches even da 
back for their incidents to colonial times, the tithe is at 
once seen to be not only appropriate, but beautiinily ex 
pressive and significant. Whittier, the charming Quoker 
poet, says,“ I consider Miss Russel! one of the best fe ima ” 
authors our country has produced.” Dr. Bailey, of Wa 
ington, bears equally strong testimony Mies Lauian 
Chandler, the accomplishd and talented authoress ot 
“This, That, and The Other,” in a recent conversation 
with us, said, “lam delighted with the book you have 
published entitled, ‘Leaves from the Tree Iedrasy! I 
have read it through terter ; it certain s one of the t 
books of the year T. S. Arthur. Esq., says 1} 6 
rarely read a better book Col. } the New York 
Mirror, says, “This is one of the best books of its class 
It will be read with great 2 

Commendations equally strong could be mult plied ad 
infinitum, but the following Table of Contem wi 


sufficiently inviting, we are sure, to se 
ing of this charming volume: 
The Diary 

Love's Labor not Lost Mayy Gra 
A Tale of the Colony Times. The Milier 
Uncle John’s Visit An Hour on the Cronsng 
AnlIncidenton the Sea-Shore. Vole , 
Death by the Wayside The Almshouse Boy 

Little Bessie Melinda Dutton 


cure a general read 


The First Grave 


Ol 


Sketches of our Village. The Maiden of the Fountain 
The Strife. The old Maple and Lilian 
Our School mistress, Lovis 


A Sabbath of 1776. 
JOUN ?. JEWERTT & CO 
117 Was! 


Pu 
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425 He 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MUSICIAN. 
Me: COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MI 
Li SIC. In ove splendid o volume of 1,000 pages 
price, 84.00, JOHN P. JEWREHRTT ACO 

425 Publishers, No. 117 Washington st., Boston 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. 


Bw. author of the “ Morning and Night Wax 
“Words of Jesus,” &c. With @ 


bes 


Illustrations and 

Map. 12mo. One dollar 
In this attractive volume the reader will find instrucuve 
aud highly interesting sketches of the soul-stirring seenes 


and events which marked the life of the Apostle Paul. 1 
is a Valuable book for young men and youth, happily ¢ 


signed to bring their minds into eowmunion with @ man 
endowed with the highest attributes of intelleewma! power 
controlled by truth and d © benevolence, making him 
the greatest humau benefactor known in bistory It is 
printed in handsome style, and illustrated with two maps 
and a series of wood engravings. —Christian Observer 

The * Pootsteps of St. Paul” is the title of an able and 


instructive Work, presenting @ consecutive history of the 
life, labors, and teachings, of the great Apostle. [t inter 
weaves in the narrative al) the direct disclosures of 1 
Acts, the incidental intimations of the Vipisties, all the 
outside information extant. and ma iy conjectural «‘ate 
ments derived from a comparison of differents parts o/ 
Scripture. So much has been done in this field, that the 
author, in merely gieaning and methodizing what e¢xi 
has made a good work. Bat he has written it in an ani 
mated and graphic style, and imbued it with a fine spi: 

It leaves a strong impression on the reader's mind. It 
copiously illustrated with maps and engravings 
every way a scholarly performance - 
From the dramatic way i: which the narrative is de: 
oped, the work derives great value as « text book for th 
Dible Class weacher as well as for the student.— Episcopal 
Kecorder 


and i 
kra sgebtst 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
I. The Words of Jesus. 16mo. 40 cents. 


This admirable litte volume illustrates and apples some 
of the precious utterances of the biessed Saviour, in jan 
uage chaste, simple, uffectionate, and urgent, enlighten 
ng the thoughts, exciting the affecuons, subduing the pas 
sions, and guiding the soul, like the star of Bethlehem, to 
the meek and lowly Saviour. — Watrhman 


il. The Mind of Jesus. A Sequel to the above. 
16mo. 
Itt, Family Prayers. 16mo. 75 cents. 


Simple, evangelical, earnest. aad well adapted to prove 
a devotional! help —Christian Herald 
Direct, fervent, and comprehensive. — Erangelist 


IV. The Woodcutter of Lebanon, and the Ex- 
iles of Lucerna. mo. D cents 


V. The Great Journey. A Pilgrimage through 
the Valley of Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Liv 
ing God. Lijustrated, lémo. B® cents 


VI. Morning and Night Watches. I6mo. 60 

cents. 

BA precious volume of religious truth, most pieamngly 

and scripturally presented. for the comfort and edifieauon 

of the people of God —Observer 

Published by ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
No. 26 Broadway, New York 

(” Any of these books will be set by mail, free of 

charge, to those remitting the prices appended , ney 


PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 


T= American invention stands unrivailed, both in 
Uns country and in Europe. It is worn by 1,000 per- 
sons, and with most astonishing success. In uuon 
with D other substitutes of the best French. English, aud 
German manu , it received the award of the Great 
Medal at the World's Exhibition in Londoa, as the beet 
artificial limb known. In this country it has been thirty 
times exhibited, in competition with all others, at the 
anaval Fars in the aoe par cities, and has, in every in- 
Stance, received the award of the bighest or first prem.um 
And as a crowning bonor, ~ o- unanimous approval of 
an iuternaponal couneil, “First Premium”—only 
Suver Medal for Limbs—was awarded the inventce, 
at the New Seing? ul Palace. — 

Pamphiets, mving information, sent ror wevery 
copacams. B. FRANK PALMER, 

376 Chesnut «t., Philadelphia. 
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